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- SOME POPULATION SHIFTS IN T THE © 


changes ond trends in our ‘population during the decade ending 1930. = 
“ They also drove home the lesson that changing birth rates, — 7 
* ~ down of growth « of national populations, and great migratory currents be-- 
tween city and « country and from section: to se section of f the national domain on 
profound importance for business, occupations, education, church 
life, and all other activity. ith the publication of facts from 
ce with further 
fog changes, some of which are unique i in our Mery The studies which appear 
a are evidences: of the continuing shifts our populations are making. 


onscious profound 


Certain ones are continuations of preceding and | long-time . changes which | 
2s have taken place, while others have the appearance . of f being new or recent. — 


Considerable light is thrown on intersectional shifts, such as that between 
‘ - the Plains and Pacific states and o on those between central and outlying pop- q 

ulations of metropolitan districts. During the course of the study, a 
was devised by which rates of natural increase may be estimated for — 
=e of Laser prot not having separate recorded birth and death a 


’ ‘diate here are symptomatic of deep- seated forces at work in our national 


economy. is rather that if a or state or area ‘declines i in 


gence ettinedes about the desirability ‘of big city, residence. 
= ag of Incorporated Places Declining. Of considerable npr 
‘the! knowledge regarding of places losing in- 


Ye 


| q 
| 
| 
| — 
| — 
q 
— 


| 


estimates in this field for the four decades ending 1930 (Rueral 


1936), Chapter 28). Recently he has | gone over census alphabetical lists 


incorporated places of all the states, over 16,000 in number, segregated the 


arious classes, counted the number losing, estimated percentages, and — 
“tabulated the results. The results of the study are presented in | Table 1. 
The reader r will make such observations and. deductions as he pleases. 
Ati is to be. remembered | that this s table and ‘the | two ‘succeeding graphs 
- deal only with percentage of incorporated places losing inhabitants. T wo 
reg this. First, these thousan of 


arise. a or major percentage of places may lose inhabitants 
_ while all aggregations taken together show an increase of population. I nail : 
a no means of testing this out in all directions at this ane for the last census, 


be 
happened to yous seven 


Figure 1 
rated places of the nation, excluding New England, for — 


4 any and all of the. five census decades, 1890-1940. New England could not 
be included becau use e Vermont alone of those states distinguishes incorpo-_ 


Rise. 


7 rated villages from ‘the surrounding farm population. We n notice that the 
proportion of small places ‘that lose i is generally, much larger t than that tof 


, “A the very large and that the intermediate places ‘graduate somewhat regu- _ 
larly from the one extreme to the other. Roughly, it is true that the chance | 


| 


is 
a place will lose inhabitants is inverse to its size—the larger the place, the 


less the probability. T he last decade disturbed t that. rule, especially regarding 
% the largest class. We also note that ‘the probability that : a a place will The 


2. population increases with time. This was strikingly t true before 1 1940. The 


4 last decade broke the rule for the three smaller sets of towns but accentu- 7 


ated it for large and great cities. It is an astounding fact that 27 out of go 


4 
large cities showed fewer persons in 1940 than in | 1930. 


Figure 2 2 ‘gives a view of the diversity) which obtains. with ‘Tespect | to the 


‘proportion ¢ of places losing i inhabitants during the last « census decade in the 


eight divisions of the nation. There are two ‘types, with v various compro- 

4 mises between them: Middle Atlantic, whose : states are New York, New 

Jersey, and Pennsylvania; and South Atlantic, including all the ‘states > 


ing on the Atlantic from Delaware south to Florida, including District of Co- 
_ lumbia and West V irginia. In the North, the proportion 0 of places losing in 


- habitants increases from the smaller to the greater, whereas i in the South © 
te: case is It is probable that New would resemble 
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porated and unincorporated. The sample is probably a third of all agerega- 
tions and yields a pretty accurate statistical representation of all placesin 
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rather iad the Middle e Atlantic. However, i in | the West } North h Central, t , the 


= 


or Five Decaves TO 1940, BY Crass OF 


—— 


1000-2499 


as, 


—- made by J. M. Gillette from lists of corporated places pu 
lished by the U. S. Bureau wd the Census at each oe from 1890 to 


Middle Atlantic. Most of the the ‘South Atlantic 


a 
loss of population i in such cities as Duluth, St. Louis, and the two Kansas 


, Cities creates a on the Middle Atlantic. The East North scent 


goles 


i 
with losses in such cities as. Akron, ‘Toledo, Cleveland, Bort Wayne," 


_ POPULATION SHIFTS IN THE UNITED ST Ps 


OF THE UNITED 


= e Atlantic 


Flint, inclines it tojointheeasterntype. 
Soi it would d seem, from these facts, that big cit cities are the 


- going in n the north and nc northeast and the best g going on the South Atlantic = 


— 
| — 
__South Atlantic t Losing | Percent Losing a 
Ay 
: 
— 
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 @ coast. It is also as patent that small iii are having the worst 


4 in the West Central states, north and south, sonar those ~ on 


the Great Plains. T hose sections are the for the great 


we face the startling fact that ‘aan of large cities and scores of fe 
‘eles those | of 100,000 or more inhabitants, have become stagnant, failed 
q to show a a growth, or or Out cities of 25:0 000 or 


4 zance. It donate that we have reached turning point in 
national economy, or at least in urban economy. It is rather alarming to 
think that such great aggregations as Boston , Cleveland, Philadelphia, and 

ages of | s of great cities declining i in population during the last c census decade i in 7 
specified s states: 66.7; Connecticut, 3 33-33 33 New York, . 435 
New Jersey, 66.7; Pennsy lvania, 60; Ohio, 50; Indiana, 40; Michigan, 66.7 _ 
a: 33-33 Missouri, 100; Kenens, #0; Texas, 20. Probably this is the 
_ Most ‘disturbing showing of all the “population alarms,” because it it carries 

so many and such profound i implications. 
Not. only have certain ¢ great cities lost inhabitants but the total urban c 
‘population has greatly slowed down its rate of growth. The av average rate of | 

urban growth between 1820 and 1890 was 69 percent a decade, during the 
‘next fever. decades ending 1930 it was 31 Percent a decade, and 


for the last decade, the of villages under 2500 has 18 


_ percent while the number of farmers living on farms has decreased slightly. 


The total population of the 90 great cities of 1930 f made a gain ¢ of only 4. 9 


percent during ‘the last ten. years and i its s weight i in the national ‘population : 

- shrank from 29. 4 4 to 28.2 percent. In New York, , the seven great c cities gained : 

6 percent, while the six in New Jersey lost 2.5 percent, the five in Pennsyl- | 


-_vania lost 0.7 percent and the eight in Ohio lost slightly. 
hat has happened that our great should 


An undoubted contributing factor ‘is. “contracting foreign markets for 
products with the consequent inhibition of our manufactur- 
ing industry. Expanding industry is basic for urban growth. When it be- 

omes- static or aay cities must suffer loss. Both long and short- = | 


ae ie ty and of the go cities of 100,000 or over, 27, or 30 percent, lost inhabitants _ — 
> 
|| 
a 4 
"~~ total national population has declined also but not as rapidly as has the — ma 
ii urban. The urban rate of decrease for the periods mentioned was 75 as citi 
the 
|) 

_ 
ae a for t 
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POPULATION SHIFTS IN THE ‘UNITED STATES 625 


trend i is for backward nations to o manufacture for themselves which 

é 


tions edt 
‘magnified this trend. Prominent an 
ae = Whatever its cause, it smote our industries and ‘consequently our 


cities right and left. It closed factories, reduced pape and incomes, cut 


ters immediately Ic lost st scores of thousands. of inhabitants as asa a consequence. 
Another factor promoting urban shrinkage is the p practical disappearance 7 
aa immigration. During much of the last 10 years, emigrant aliens who left our o 
shores outnumbered immigrant aliens who were received at our ports: of 
try. _ Immigrants settle i in cities predominantly and their absence stops 


one source of urban growth. A \ stoppage of of the flow of migration n from our 


ie rural districts has had a similar checking e effect. W ‘ith their high reproduc- ' 
~ tive rates, rural populations — sent our cities a net five or six million 
persons a decade; but closed factories and millions unemployed in cities. 


rendered our great centers undesir sirable destinations. Consequently, the 


rural to cities during t the decade ending: 1940 was less than 


iG millions. This introduces the next factor: the e falling rate of reproduction — 
reat cities. Some cities do not reproduce themselves and, if left to them- 


, if not fed constantly by migrants from outside, » they would decline 


isa probability that the increase in the adjacent 
“to large cities may be largely responsible e for the decline of some of those 
centers. Data relating t to the greatest. cities are not yet available, but Ihave 
made estimates. from reports on 43 “metropolitan districts whose central 
my. cities have 100,000 or more inhabitants and on another 38 with central — 


cities of less than that amo unt. are throughout 1 the ‘nation 


an 1 average eof 14.5 times more than central 
Cities and 9. 5 times faster than the in corpc orated outside populations. In 
s, the rate of increase among) 
outside unincorporated inhabicants was times that of central cities 

7 i order to test out this situation, J I made ar an analytical study of the p possi- : 
7 ble sources of gains and losses i in the : populations of central city and outside 

populations of metropolitan districts. The available census data made it 
oe - Possible t to obtain satisfactory estimates for only four states, and this this only | 


ave 


for those districts whose central cities shad 100,000 or more inhabitants. In 

Ohio, data for t two districts with. central cities s of that class were not avail- 


economic nationalism have robbed us of our foreign markets. The long-time Ries Pa 


— 


= 
— 
~ : 
— 
— 


= 
able. In the case of the other three states, all districts with central cities of 


the desired class are present. Table 2 presents the results of the study. 
TABLE 2, Dirrerentiat Gains 1n Metropouitan Districts oF SpeciFIED STATES 


Centra Crry Havine 100,000 on More INHABITANTS, 1930-400 


ential 


Thou- in 
sands 


districts 
Missouri: 
| districts 
4 ashington: 
districts 
4districts 67.7 | 10.7 | 28.0 4-42 7 62.0 
_-1 Specific rates of natural increase were obtained by « establishing the mean index number 
of the population classes, great cities, smaller cities, rural nonfarm villages, and rural farm — 
and assigning to each class as its rate of natural increase such percentage of the mean state — 
rate of natural increase for the decade in question as the weight of its ratio-index relative to 
the mean ratio-index entitled it to. Amounts of natural i — are derived by ares the 


‘mean decennial rate to the 1930 population. 
™ Minus sign means loss. 


_— results could not have been attained had not luckily 

es of estimating natural increase for great cities and for village, or 
| increase thus derived are: short 


ie a small due t to the fact that. the census under-reports the 


couple o of attention points about Table 2 2 are in n order. First, 
“differential gain,” the heading is not entirely accurate because it may © 
_ represent either the sum of, or difference between, the census and natural _ 
_ increase contributions of the central or outside area, but it is usable. In the 
_ - central city areas of Ohio, there was a census loss of 4.7 thousands and j a 
- “yy natural i increase contribution o of of 63,0 000 which evidently disappeared from 
a such. areas. Hence, the total area loss ¥ was ; 58, 000. The outside a area a gained 
- 82,000 according to census returns and natural increase contributed 32,000. 
The difference represents the migration into the area from beyond its bor 
‘ders. Second, a comparison of the differential gains of the central and outside 7 
areas” tells something about what is taking place between the two popula- 
P tions, but only | a part. Thus, the central : area | loss ir in Ohio just : + about equals 7 


the outside gain in- -migration. It strongly suggests the outside chan- 


sare: 
| 
i ras 
% 
“4 
and in 
the ye 
iy  tributa 
Bite: 
| | States a 
|) 
Dakota 


POPUL AT ON ‘SHIFT UNITED STAT TES 


results are muc many “persons had moved 
ta = 
The differential “outside” gain in Missouri was nearly doubly 
tol meet the loss of inhabitants i in the central areas, suggesting thata wider 
osmosis of population v was taking place. The same was true in W Washington. — “ 


In Tennessee, a large migration to cities ‘exceeded their natural increase, 


the same e being ‘true in outside districts, the whole “metropolitan” district 
gain by in- -migration being 85,000 greater than that by natural increase. 


Figure 3. Census, AND Narurat Increase Losses AND Gains, Srscarizp Srares, 1930-40 


200 3 00 


200 250 
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Ww hen census data for the past census decade becomes s complete heed all — 
these areas, an extended survey of this kind would g far to to reveal i interare 
and interregional reactions for the different classes of ‘population. corn, 
Interregional Shifts. The study of westward migration of inhabitants for 
th 1e years preceding 1935 has shown two streams, a northern and southern 


; one having their tiny sources in the far eastern and less extreme states, such 


= becoming larger ¢ and larger until they unite in the far west with — 
their outlets i in California and | Oregon. ' The present s study may be e regarded a 
= as picturing : some e details of t that former study and [continuing them to 1940. 
fh My results and comparisons relate to the eastern tier of the Great Plains. 
_ ne and to the Pacific states. They are shown in Figure3. 


Pe. is to be noted that bars extending to the left. of the vertical line denote 


fo r ‘example, the “ce census loss,” the decrease of as re- 


—-_ by the « census ¢ of 1940, is 39,000 in round numbers, but that state ll 
natural i increase 82, ,000, , the equivalent of which was not 


Ip 
| 
| — 
. 
— 


wo 
to be found within area must left the state. Wash- 


“ ington o on the Pacific coast made a census gain of 173,000, §5,000 of which — 
its own increase and 118,000 was in-imigration from its 


almost t the e exact a amount ‘North h Dakota lost. . OF course, we do not | 
120,000 North h Dakotans migrated bodily to to Washington, but. 


an ‘lodged it in Montana, for that state had 
census ‘gain n of "about 24,00 but a natural increase g gain of 42, 00 leaving 


000 to migrate to the outside. Very few would gé-eastward, it is pretty 


certain. Idaho could have absorbed some of the 120,000 for it had a a census 
of 80,000, ‘only 48,000 of | which was natural increase. . Also, So uth 
<ota’s 92,000 “‘lost”’ souls must have pressed westward instead of east-— 


war on" dividing M Mountain and Pacific territory with North Dakotans. aa 7 


4, 
At the southern end of the Great Plains, things v were happening : also. 
Oklahoma registers a census loss of 58, 000 but a total loss of 278,0 1000, 7 


_ 220,000 of which is the equivalent of its own natural increase. Kansas also _ 
sent away 195,000, , of which 115,000 saw first light on her own soil. On the 


Pacific coast is a great receptacle for such great ho hoards of migrants, C Cali- 


fornia. . That st state made the greatest gain of all states, a sheer I 230, 000, 


only 125, 000 of which ¢ can 1 be attributed to to natural i increase. Ath had to > make 
; — standing room for 1,1¢ 105, 000 000 inhabitants from the outside, more than the 4) 


a: losses of the eastern tier of the Great Plains states. Again, that 7 


state has shown its population “hoggishness” in taking many and giving 
Avante have sent some 21 ,000 on to California some 


 “Okies 23” arkies,” since it added 43, 000 to its population stature 
its own natural increase its census gain being 109, | 


q 


a far greater 
igration (excess of census has over their 


states "(North Dakota southward to Oklahoma) and Mountain : 
as combined lost by ‘out-migration (census | loss. plus 1 natural increase), 9 982,000. 
i those states took o over from the 1 rest of | the nation 1 something. like a third > 

ofa million during the ten years, 1930-39. To make the Great Plains — 

complete, it should be indicated that Texas made a census gain of $90,000 


its increase’ was $09,000, and so it gained 81,000 by i in 


il ies 
| 
— 
Tage 
Tex 
|) 
‘ 
| = 
= 269, St 
||) 
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\HE HUMAN ecologist is interested in the ways in which various Siti. 
of human activities are accommodated to the limiting aspects of the 
- environment.” The environment he regards as being composed of all 
external conditions or r factors that: affect human behavior. This includes 
population, with its customary ‘modes of “acting, as well as topography, 
F climate, and sus sustenance materials. One e phase of this general problem, which J a 
Se occupied others as well as ecologists, concerns the relation between a ad 
stitutions,' institutionalized services, a and population. : on this 


Z peers economists and ecologists have devoted some research ¢ ef. 


fort to this question, but in general t the problem | has | been conceived nar- 


»; a failure | due to 


— as a 1 relationship between size ze of population i ina a given. area and the - 


ca number r of i institutions serving tl that ; population. | Bruce L. ‘Melvin, i in 1929, 


pe 
rublished a a statistical of s service agencies and, organizations in vil 


tudy, minimum 1m population requirements for different kinds of institutions 


re noted for the area included in the investigation. Similarly, Krensler_ Ps ee 


md Melvin demonstrated that each type of institution tends to have a par- 


_ ticular population requirement with respect to number. Cc. Zimmerman’ 


Lynn Smith* also gave consideration to s relationship i 
D. McKenzie, | in ‘The 


Presented to Ecology Division, American Sociological Society, Chicago, Dec. 1940. + 
1 The term institution, it should be noted, is used advisedly here and throughout the dis- Ta 3 oe ’ 


cussion. Actually the analysis deals with only one aspect of “institution,” i.e., the observable. es 


Village Service Agencies, New York, 1925, Cornell University Agri. ‘Exp. . Sta, Bull. 
3 Methods for the Study of Retail Univ. of Texas Bulletin 2944; Austin, 
= Partial Sociological Study of Dr ' 

Bult 504, Ithaca, 1930. 
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Community, discussed briefly the influence of nu 


oe ber on the i institutions ina community, presenting d data which indicate that — ‘We 
the: relationship i is | modified by p proximity of the community + toa a larger a 


community. 7 In this latter ‘respect, , McKenzie’s work constitutes an excep-— 
a tion to the usual approach to the problem. The general conclusion drawn 
from these and other studies is that the size of the population affects in 

> 


the ra ratio of all institutions of tach type to the total 


pare in the community. This procedure was used, in 1927, by the United States 
i _ Bureau of the Census in tabulating the results of an ex erimental survey of 
gt 
service institutions in eleven metropolitan cities;* and again by ‘Reilly 


‘study of Texas communities. Certain sharp « disparities | occur in the 
findings of these two studies. A brief f comparison reveals that 12, 000 00 people 

; fe are required to maintain a music store in 1 the s surveyed cities of over 100, 000 

ie population, whereas, i in n Texas, music stores occur in towns of 2500 popula 

tion. Further, there is one specialized men’s hat store per 27,000 people i in 


communities, although 60,000 are required to support 


such a store in a Texas city. On the other hand, men’ s apparel : stores bear | 

‘the same ratio to ‘population i in both areas of study. On the basis of these 


of 
studies, it appears that there is no consistent relationship between institu-_ 


__ When similar ratios were calculated » using the 1935 Business | Comes 


data, the number of all i institutions per 1000 population showed amarked ; 


decline : as size of city increased. Of the several ty pes of i institutions, only 


Food Stores | and Service Establishments increased i in ratio to — 


abe size of city. This finding i is ; contradictory to the usual conclusion that 
number of institutions is directly related to size of city" 


+i a: _ The unreliability of a simple ratio of 1 institutions to population f ’ 
~ making comparisons among cities is further demonstrated by. data on the Ue af 
jar 


Bhi _ behavior of i institutions | in ‘depression conditions. It has been found that 
population withdraws its support from institutions and becomes 


more self-sufficient, as represented in a general decline in per capita sales, _ 


the number of institutions actually facts lead to the sug 
‘Cf. P. Ford, at: the rt Rei Shops,” The Econ. 
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STUDY OF URBAN SERVICE INST IT UTIONS 
hat the number of institutions not a proper measure 
mount of institutionalized « activity in a community. It is s entirely possible. 
t at s size of i institution varies with size of city in 1 such, a way as to obscure 
a positive correlation between amount of institutionalized activity and 
_ population. Studies based on a more € appropriate measure ba of the relation- 
ss In this paper, the author proposes to reexamine the relationship i in ques- 
through a consideration of size of i institution, using data from the 
Census « of Business. Further, he intends to examine the relationship o of in in- 7. 


stitutions with certain population variables other than. size. There is reason 
to believe that differentials within a population exert an important influ- 


ore, and the the attempt her ‘tine is ‘concerned ond ee. 


n_“‘in stitut ion” is used to to any agency establi ished f 


f ds of the general population. Actually, oo is re- 
stricted ‘to twelve classes of retail and service establishments® for which 
data wer were available for all sizes of cities United States Census 
Business, 1935. Other t ty pes -s of institutions, , churches, schools, ¢ etc., were 


- excluded for the reason that suitable data. were not at han . While the data = 
; ee in the Census « of Business may not be regarded as sufficiently a ac- i 


curate for purposes of exact analysis, they are satisfactory for the deter- — 


mination: of general relationship s. These data are analyzed for 


ranging in in size from 1 2500 to 


Institutional s structure, 3 another term used i in the following discussion, is ey) 


az 


merely a convenient way of referring t to ) the particular cor combination of i in- 
stitutions found to exist ina community, or class of communities. Each unit ee 
in the structure is represented by an | average mea for that class of jee 


institutions grow larger. With the exception of Food 


a Lumber, Building, and Hardware Stores, each type of institution oad : 
é comes larger as the urban aggregate increases in size. Further analysis re- z= 


that there i is a ‘pronounced inverse correlation between the number 


Food Stores , Eating Places, General Stores, General Apparel Stores 
Automotive Stores, Filling Stations, Household, Furniture, and Radio Stores, Lumber, Build- _ 
_ ing, and Hardware Stores, Drug Stores, Other Stores (Census of Retail Distribution, Vol. III), — x 
nd Service Establishments (Census of Service Establishments, sions 
These Cities are distributed i in nine borrowed, with certain from 


- « 
| 
. 
2 
— 
= 
aS — 4 
&§ ar conception of a hierarchy or pattern of institutions. hea 
— the average size of institutions, in terms of sales, is calculated for 
— 
rd 91999} 20,000~29,999; 30,000-49,999; §0,000-99,999; 100,000-249,999; 250,;000-999,9995 — 


REVIEW 

“a and size of i institutions in different sized I cities, as is shown for the dns aa 
"Institutions, i in ‘Fig. 1. This is somewhat more marked for the individual 
9] pes of institutions, with the exception of General Stores, Apparel — 
and Personal Service Establishments. % Tt is likely that these facts account 
for the inconsistencies in the results of some of the earlier studies. 

a yy _ What i is needed, then, is a measure of the relationship « of institutions t to 
population which combines the effect of number and of size of institutions. 
Salas I. Nu MBER OF F INSTITUTIONS | PER 1000 POPULATION A AND Av ERAGE E Size , 
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od of institutions in different sind. cities, institutional volume is found to in- 


crease slightly, though irregularly, \ with size of city. But the several ty pes 


The of correlation of number of institutions with size of i by size 


of city, are: All Institutions, —.841; Food Stores, —.876; Eating Places, —.385; General — 

Stores, +.389; General Merchandise Stores, —. 810; ; Apparel Stores, +. 095; Automotive 

ae —.789; Filling Stations, —.956; Household, Furniture, and Radio Stores, —.954; 


an 


ne Lumber, Building, and Hardware Stores, —.124; Drug Stores, —.793; Other Stores, —.683; 
sf¢ _ Service Establishments, +.566. Too much i importance should not be attributed to these | — 


icative of a general negative relationship. 
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display considerable in to re- 


es to increase. General Merchandise Stores, 


4 tive Stores, Filling Stations, and Lumber, Building, and Hardware Stores 
w steadily less i important in the institutional structure a as population i in- 
creases. The volume of Drug Stores and Other Stores : cai to be “ae 


unaffected by sizeof city. | 
However, w hen the relation of it institutions to is examined ihe 
“individual cities in a size-class, it is discovered that the variation within a 


group: of similar sized « cities is greater ‘than that between : size- “groups of 

- cities. The mean per capita sales for all institutions in the city size-class — 

with the smallest volume (5000-9999) i is $400 and that for the city size- a 
= the largest institutional volume (250,000-999,999) is $454, giving an — ars 


over-all range of variation for the nine city size-classes of $54. But, as may > 7 


be seen in Fig. 2, the smallest range of variation for total per capita s sales 
among cities within a size- ze-class i is $163 (low $364, high $527) in the 1 ,000, {000° = 


and over class.’ © The | range of variation increases in each class of smaller oa 


sized cities toa maximum of $1,631 (low $25, high $1,656) for cities of 2500- 
4999 population. Incidentally, these r results appear to support w what other 
students have already out, om cities are more 


with r respect to ie ir institutional s ‘structures s which are not accounted for 
an In view of the observed Variations 1 in the relationship 0 of i ‘institutions a and a 
_ Population, cons consideration i is given to the factors i income, ‘industrial occupa- ‘? 


_ tion, age, sex, nativity, and 1 race in order to determine the relative degree of ae 
association of each with the institutions in a community. In. this it is as- : 
sumed that different types of populations live in different ways, and that 
the way in which a population lives is reflected in the institutions which | 


4 


serve it. For r example, it is generally agreed that physio siological age, how ever 
that may be interpreted ir in a ‘particular culture, i is an important | limiting 
- factor on what an individual is capable of doing. An old population might be 
- _ expected to live differently from a } young population; old people may have 
and personal service establishments, 

“while a young g population would likely place’ a greater emphasis upon ap- 

oe I stores, automotive e stores, or other ty, types ¢ of service ¢ institutions. Thus | a 

it seems reasonable to expect that population differences a are more or less ee 


closely related to differences in the institutional structures of cities. ae’ 
y- 


- Both the size and the location of the city are used as controls in the sual 


* The size-class 1,000,000 and over contains only five cities and thus is excluded from fur- — 
ther consideration, = 


— 
| 
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_ sis of the relation of institutional structure to each of the population varia- 


bles. Location is defined to mean the radial distance of an urban | population a 


unit, i.e., city, from another larger population —_ From a ‘preliminary 


Figure 2 2. ABSOLUTE VARIATION IN Mean TOTAL PER Capita AMONG Cimtes, AND 
QuartTILE DisTRIBUTION oF Crt1es (Onty MEpDIAN SHOWN FOR 1,000,000 AND 
over Cities), By Size or Crry, UniTeD SrarEs, 1935 
Dollars 


$ 


analysis, three distance zones were distinguished, namely, miles (Zone 


10-30! miles (Zone II), a and 30 miles and over (Zone I III) from larger cities. 
Cities i in each size-class, with the exception of those over 100,000 population, — . 
were distributed in the three location classes in ae with their radial © 


<a distances from cities larger than themselves.” | 


The control of location serves a dual purpose. It is a matter commen that 
the population within the corporate limits of a city does not comprise all the individuals who ? 
are effective in maintaining the service institutions at the center. Moreover, cities vary, not 

to the of their trade areas, br but also with respect to the attraction 
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--: average “for the respective size-class in regard to each population varia- 
a ble. Thus, cities were ranked by i income, degree of industrial specialization, y. 


of industrial occupation, age, sex, , Nativity, and race. Because 
a degree e of uncertainty in the data, only those cities were in included for : study” : 


which deviated to a marked degree in either direction from the average for 


‘Tanz 1. Procepure ror SECURING or VARIATION BETWEEN Mean PER CAPITA 


SALES FOR SuB-CLASSES oF Ciries: MEAN PER Capira Sates For ALL Instrrutions 


ae Unirep States, 


between ¢ | Variation? — 


Whole of size- -class? 
a 
High Income cities 
Low Income cities 
Distance Zone II 
High Income cities 
Income Cities 
: Distance Zone III 
High Income cities 
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ai 


ist 


- ‘es 2 Value of ¢ for Low Income cities used as base: 100. 
* Standard deviation is 
the size-class. From this procedure, High _ Low Income c cities, Single and h 
Multiple Industry cities, Non-Manufacturing and Manufacturing Industry — 


sities, Old and Population cities, Female and Male 


‘Then mean of per capita sales was then | for all institutions to- 
: gether: and for each separate typ pe for: each subclass of cities. These figures 


7 “exerted upon their inhabitan ts by larger cities. Thus, on the assumption that both the outward | 
_ orientation of a city’s population toward another larger center and the extent of its own trad 
area are proportional to the size of the city, when location is held constant, it is permissible 


to relate institutional structure to population. 
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White Population cities were identified in each size-class and were farthe 


were compared with the re espective mean figures for r the whole abc the 
3 a size-class and the divergences were measured in terms of weighted standard 
mite. Finally, the difference between weighted standard units for each pair 
2 subclasses of cities was converted into an index of variation. ‘The index 


with this. it is found that institutional volume 
\: and pronouncedly greater for High Income than for Low — 
Income cities, | although the difference decreases with proximity to > larger 


city and as the size of city increases. _ For the specific types of i institutions, 
_ much the same pattern prevails i in allc cases, but with differentiation in the 


degree of ‘response to income. . It is most pronounced for Eating Places, 
v4 Automotive Stores, and Household, Furniture and Radio Stores; it is least | 
evident for Filling Stations and Drug Stores. All other types of i ~~ onemecmll 


ali - clearly ’ display the above mentioned pattern. T hus it appears | that institu- 


tional volume i is toa large extent a function of the purchasing power of the 


community, , particularly when. the c community is located 30 miles or more 
ik tures as do Multiple Industry cities; or, in other words, institutional al volume 


_ bears no close correlation with the degree of industrial specialization. More- 
“over, this lack of relationship : seems not to ) be due to the location n of the c city; 
no close relationship appears in ¢ cities located inany of of the three distance 
- zones. Minor differences exist among the several types es of institutions, but _— 
these reveal no pattern. Two exceptions to this statement are General — 
‘Seores and | Automotive Stores which become relatively me more important 
in the economic base of a population living in in exchange economy is not 


by specialization in in the services es required ‘that 


porn to General Merchandise Stores and Filling Stations. ‘Differences in 
ie of city introduce no observable variation into the relationship of — 


t 
in institutional structure with type of occupation, as described e es 


‘a _ Except for the ‘smallest city size-class, Old Population cities possess a ‘a great 
notably larger total institutional volume than in do Young Population cities. 


esting. The volume. of Food Stores and Eating Places is markedly | higher — a. porta 
exceptionally Stores and Personal J Sedes 
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stupy oF F F URBAN  senvice 


the size of city increases while Ge Gen 


hem cities. No other type of institution shows an obvious correlation, .- 
with age composition. Furthermore, the location of the community affects 


the influence of age in ways associated with the s size of the. city. T “he ¢ excess of 


institutional volume in favor of Old Population is greatest in small cities 
_ when such cities are located close to larger centers, and diminishes w ith 
er oi from larger center. Among the larger cities, this pattern is reversed; 


the difference i in favor ¢ of Old ld Population cities is least when the city is. bigs, 2 


4 located close to > another large « city and increases | with, distance from other 7 


large cities. Old populations, it appears, a are ‘more dependent ot on institu- 
a tionalized services than are young populations, a differential \ which seems 
to be confined, however, to certain types of institutions. = ae ae 
«Se Sex is also a phy siological variable with which different of behavior 


are - often asst assumed. to be associated. But t the « only cities for which | there is a. 
noticeable association between sex composition and institutional structure 


are those located within the 1o-mile zone about larger cities. The pr arene 
nance of females in such cities is accompanied by large institutional volume, 
particularly in Food Stores, Automotive Stores, Filling Stations, and Per- 


sonal Service e Establishments. This } peculiarity may be the result of a a 


“centration | of females and wealth i in n suburban communitie 4 
The nativity y composition of a a exerts. a limited influence ‘upon 
_ the institutional struct 


ee in Puig Born ‘Kepelation cities are Food Stores and Eating 
S : Places; in every instance, these are re excessively voluminous v where there at are 
large foreign. born populations. Pr resumably, these are the principal types 
of institutions which specialize in serving the foreign-born. Location. dif- 
_ ferences do not affect the influence of nativity to any great extent. Poyenett 
a In cities where the colored population is unusually large, there is con- 
siderably | less volume in Food Stores, Eating Places, Apparel Stores, « and 
a ~ Other - Stores, than i is found in in White : Population cities. On the other hand, 


CVE 


the institutional ¢ structures s of f Colored Population « cities by comparison — 


W hite Population cities are over-developed with respect to ) General 
an and Drug Stores. In other words, Colored Population cities are de- 
+ ficient in the more ‘specialized ‘ype of institutions and have excessive 


cond i in im- 
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income exerts the most important influence. Age appears to be se 
her | portance among the smaller cities, while kind of industrial occupation super- : 
nal Sedes it it the larger cities. The remaining variables influence 
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7 1 Industrial occupation data not available for cities of less than 30, 000 > population. a 


i j institutional volume roughly i in the following order of i importance: nativity, 3 
elationships between the several selected population and i in- 
~~ stitutional structure have been shown to exist. Each variable ¢ exerts a dif. 
*‘ ferential influence on the institutions in the community. W hile every v vari- 


able does not appear to i1 influence all institutions: in n all communities, no 
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 'y > faus to influence certain types OF sence, 
tions of location of the com analysis. be of y 
the basis of this study, bserved here. For Other ¢ 
in order to explain some of the relationships obse 
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General stores | 133. ral 


Filling stations 108 | 
Lumber, building, | 
Drug stores 
Other stores 52 13. 
“stance, ic ‘is ple that the relationships be studied with the v various) 
Population variables controlled. It is likely that in some cases the a 
sence of a relationship is the result of a cancellation of effects. It would also _ 


value to extend this study to other ty ypes 
er aspects of of population | as well. 
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economic class 


ITI’S SOCIAL STRUCTURE* 


LTHOUGH | the betwe en the. of the ‘small, 
- privileged elite and the immense mass of | barely subsisting peasants 
"is tremendous, their lives ar and destinies a are closely i interwoven in the : 
fabric of Haitian society. Membership i in each of of these social strata is is de 
termined | more ay birth than by personal achievement and there i is a strict 


except that the 


a . Marked social distinctions i in | Haiti antedate independence. The p principal 


social categories. prior to 1804 were ere the French colonial officials, the white 
_ Planters, , einployees of the colonials, free men of color, and slaves. The free 
- men considered themselves superior to the slaves. In their original agita- 
tion for political 2 and civil rights, the black masses were given. no considera- 
. The successful t termination of the Revolution brought freedom and 


small tracts of land to the masses anda new aristocracy came into existence. 
- was composed of the military chiefs with their legitimate and ‘ ‘natural 


- children, the free men of the old regime, and the mulatto deeendnnte of dis- 
_ placed white proprietors. Despite the prodigious feats of Christophe and the 
— good i intentions of Pétion, the emergence « of this iis post-Revolutionary rulir ruling 
class did not alter materially the: situation of the. peasant mass. 


The elite never has constituted more than three Percent of the 


affairs that actual is in the hands of a 
‘not more th than two thousand.! ‘Although m: many in the elite own tracts of | of land 
in rural ses sections, most of these individuals live i in the larger villages, ,the 


4 Divisions within the Elite. Sishdivintine within the elite take the form of 


comfortable, and the i impov erished, a’ are not t sharply 


In the ria category are those who have inherited estates of some 
An expansion of the paper presented to the Eastern ‘Sociological Society in ‘April, 1939: 
I am indebted to the Social Science Research Council for the postdoctoral fellowship which — 
c made possible the field trip on which the data were obtained, and to M. J. Herskovits, Donald : 
Young, Kingsley Davis, Wilbert E. Moore, J. B. Cinéas, and mereaeens Dartigue for valuable 


The distinction between a governing and a g elite is widely | recognized. See 
The Mind and Society, IT 
% 


es, 
_ tween the three economic groups, which for convenience we ‘may designate — 


¢ 


political parties and factions, and cliques. The lines be 


ine 


fe 


pro 
ings 
‘year 
— ‘scene, 
 thougl 
: 


‘those who have received more modest aie commissioned army officers, 7 


—_ moderately important government officials, and ordinary professional men. 
- _ The impoverished section of the elite is composed mainly of those ~ sl 
patrimonies have diminished or disappeared, politicians who are out of 
a: office, and professional r men whose practices ar are not t flourisning. Some of the | 
2 professional men in straitened financial circumstances are paying the price | 
a for opposing the President, either in the elections or in his administration of 
a affairs after election. These individuals may or may not have been candi- | 
7 a dates for elective or appointive offices but in case they were candidates, — > 
> 


no 


have lost not t only t the hoped- for offices but much of their practices as as well. 


People fear to be 1 too friendly. with those out of favor with the Power. 


* r here i is little or n or no solidarity within any of the 5 various economic group- 


‘ings in the elite. This is not to say that Haitians are indifferent to economic a 
success nor that they are insensitive to the variations in income which are 
- found in the upper stratum. | On the contrary, they are intensely interested 
in and surprisingly well- informed about the financial ‘status of friends and) — 
_ enemies and they are acutely aware of their own relative positions. ‘How. 
- ever, since the fortunes of so many members of the elite vary from year to 
year, according to whether or not they are in favor with the government, , 
distinctions cannot be made too rigidly on the basis of income. 
Party affiliation i in Haiti is determined more by personal loyalty to 0 par 
ticular politicians than by political ideals and party membership is con- = 
-stantly changing. On the surface, th the party in office seems to be united and — 
harmonious but actually there are always factional groups within it. ss he 
=r power of the President silences criticism and prevents open 
ineffectual) 
Cliques in n Haiti, as are to birth, income, education, 
- self-interest, and personal | predilection, but ‘there are also some elements in 
- the formation of these groups which are more or less peculiar to the dion - 7 
_ scene. The old dislike between the citizens of the North and those of =i 
; W est and the South, which goes back to the days of ‘Christophe a and Pétion, 
“has ‘not ‘disappeared. Discrimination are made, on n the basis of color al. 
though this i is often emphatically denied. One informant said, ‘ ‘One thinks 1 
oof it always, but no one speaks of it.” Color p prejudice has a long history in 
os Haiti but a lengthy analysis of it wie is impossible. However, to cite only — 
bi _ two instances, color consciousness is evidenced in the custom of choosing | i 
representatives of all skin-colors in forming a a cabinet and i in the taboo on 
black n men in the best clubs of Port-au- Prince > In Port- au- Prince and Cap- 


FE a Haitien, distinctions are made between the ‘ ‘old” 1 families and those which 

arrived recently f from the provinces. 


magnitude, those who have lucrative government or business positions, and _ 
< 
a 
— 
| 
| 
7 — 
7 
axe 


or by houses. This 


1g “may be seen clearly i in Plaisance. The permanent elite consists of the follow- 

. ing families: agricultural agent; civil officer of the state; collector of taxes 4 
for the state; collector of taxes on slaughtering; foreman of public works; 
| justice of the peace; mayor; mayor’s staff (two assistants, secretary, office 
j boy); ‘notaries (four) ; pleaders before the court (six); postmistress; ; retail | 
§g a erchants | (four); secretary tc to the civil officer; surveyors (five) ; teacher in _ on 
girls’ school; and truck owners (two). The temporary (outside) elite. consists 
Catholic priest; . farm school staff (superintendent, five teachers, fore- 
* an); “great” merchants; lieutenant of the Haitian army; supervisor | of d 
4 pnt eh agents; and supervisor of rural schools. Of the local families, | in 
ea those of the. mayor, the civil officer, a and the justice of the peace Gg KK 

have the highest social 1 positions while the lieutenant’ family probably has it 
the best rating | in 1 the ‘outside group. In both instances, however, s standing . th 


_ depends i in part on the families from which the individuals come. For exam ’ Te 
- pie, i in Plaisance the civil officer is a descendant of J. B. Chavannes, a martyr 
to the cause of Haitian tas and the teacher i in the om pepeel, 


is considerable cohesiveness within the vas he families a and some, aie 


less, among the outsiders. Intragroup antagonisms are not entirely absent | cor 
nor are some friendly intergroup relations. The bases for such unfriendliness- | plo 
as exists between these two groups within the elite of a village are the tut 
urbanism and higher i incomes of the € nonresidents 2 and the family -connec- con 
tions, prides, and traditions of the permanent residents. 
al - One’s total social status within the elite, then, is a ‘complex m matter a is the 


_ based much less on income than is the case in some class societies. One treats - 

as social equals those who compare favorably to oneself in birth, education, 

_ political af affiliation, and cultural interests; ‘social ial superiors and inferiors are 


rural coffee buyers, lesser government employe ees, and a 


artisans. It is considerably smaller than the elite and is relatively unimpor- 7a prok 
cane) in “er life of the nation. In this respect, the Haitian situation reminds | 5 near 
of Dawson’s remark to the effect that there was no middle ‘class i ins pally 
ancient Egypt but simply the tax-paying fellahin and the tax- receiving - 


an 


i government? M Members of this class, like those i in | the elite, are nonrur~' 
dwellers and some are to be found i in and town. The m middle 
class in Plaisance, a 


few York, 1928. 


‘Within each village in the interior, t 
groups: those who are permanent resi o 
_there temporarily by the government ¢ f 
he 
g 
7 
| 
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following composition i in 1937: makers, thirty tailors 
five dressmakers, four shoemakers, one mattress maker, three barbers, ten 
bakers, two jewelers—primitive goldsmiths and silversmiths capable of 
making wedding rings | and silver chains—and six butchers); communal _ 
_ employees ees (two); mail | carrier ‘(Plaisance to to Pilate); noncommissioned — 
- officers and privates (two corporals, two sergeants, and : six privates); nurse; — 
“public -crier; rural, school teachers (seven);. small coffee buyers; ‘small r mer 
‘ chants (fifteen); and the telephone operator. Within this class, probably i 
i ~ noncommissioned army officers and the rural school teachers have the high- 
- est standing, although position here, as elsewhere, depends to some extent _ 


_ The: officers of the American Occupation hoped that by taking r new w blood 
into > the Technical Agricultural Service, the Garde D’Haite, | and other — 
: governmental ; agencies, they could strengthen the middle class. In 1937, 
it appeared that this effort to develop a buffer class between the elite. and — 
the mass had not been very s successful. It remains to be seen whether the 
reorganization of the rural schools will result in the growth of a strong 
middle class w with. its own mores and traditions or whether, | in | the struggle 
for power and distinction, ambitious climbers will simply cling to the coat-_ 
tails of those in the old elite. 
Haitian Mass. The mass is divided into two groups of 
inst five percent | of the whole population i is an urban proletariat which — 
consists of those employ ed in personal and domestic service and the unem- 
4 ploye ed. Subgroupings \ within the nine tenths ¢ of the population which consti- 7 
tutes the rural mass are e difficult to discern. A country man may endeavor to 7 
his true economic status by purchasing several small rather widely 
separated tracts of land or by refraining from wear ing good clothing. ‘The | 
_ 7 7 “theory b behind such behavior is that it will keep jealous ous neighbors f from per- 
secuting hir m with harmful magic. Nevertheless, ‘there are: well- to-do ‘peas- 
a ants, poor peasants, , the matheureux (men v who cannot find work ¢ or ‘who meet 
with misfortune if they do obtain jobs), and beggars. 3 All rural 
regardless of degree of prosperity, tend to have like interests, but there is a 
little or no solidarity within any of the substrata of the rural mass. “le 
‘The Foreign f Population of Haiti. The total number of f foreigners ir in Haiti i 
probably does n not exceed four | or five thousand at t the present time. W hile e . 
nearly all of Haiti’ S foreign population ‘is concentrated i in the cities s (princi- 
_ pally in Port- au-Prince), one does find a few foreigners in the smaller towns _ 
: and in the larger villages. The French are the most numerous of the Euro- 


Ber largely because of the presence of Catholic priests, brothers, and 


sisters. However, there is a sprinkling of I French merchants, a few ‘planta- 


tion owners of this is nationality, ¢ and of course, the diplomatic representatives — 


a My observations on subdivisions within ¢ the mass in Plaisance bear out those made 7 a 
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of France. Germans and constitute of mer- 

_ - chants. In former | years, they handled much of the retail business as well as 
the greater part of the importing g and exporting | but recent laws‘ have 

_ reduced their volume of retail trade. In 1937, there were three German 
physicians and | a German photographer residing permanently in Port- au au 
Prince and i in addition there was the usual contingent of diplomats. There | 
a few English, Canadian, Belgian, and Italian families, but taking the 

7 foreign population as asa whole, they ar are relatively u unimportant and the : same 

r be said for the few individuals of Chinese and Japanese origin. Most 

_of the several hundred immigrants from other parts of Latin America are — 

a skilled. or unskilled laborers rather than business or professional people. 
., he American group consists of a few business ‘men, members of the diplo- 

_ matic > and consular staffs, and assistants s of t the Fiscal Representative. of _ 
hile forei gners exert some influence on national affairs, they certainly 
not dominate Haitian politics, as is the case in a number of Latin Ameri-_ 

can countries. T he Catholic Archbishop and the Bishops, all French citi- a 
zens, manifest an interest in the nation’s educational programs. -T he Fiscal : 
Representative, an American charged with overseeing the ar amortization n of 

a bond i issue sponsored by foreign investors, advises the ‘government on 
‘taxation, budgets, and legislation of an character. The nationals 

of other countries seem to o affect the determination of Haitian policies very 

The members of each aadinoiniai limit their social contacts to some eextent 

to those o of that t nationality but naturally there is some crossing of national 
lines. There i is s practically no social sharing | z between Syrians and Haitians or 
between Syrians and other non-Haitians. ‘The ‘Syrians are therefore 
most severely isolated of all the foreign groups. Generally speaking, those _- 

from the United States remain rather well insulated from other foreigners 

7 _and from the Haitian population. The high barricades erected by Americans 


in other Latin American c countries have been raised by the Americans in 


Haiti. Newcomers 


+ 


the social consequences; the result is that nearly all conform. Business sane 
_ official contacts and formal calls are permitted but other - types of social rela- 
tions are taboo. Americans as a group seem to know less and to care less 


ih about the country than do | those of other nationalities. Many h have lived i in 


the island for: years v without having visited Cap- Haitien « or or any y of the other 
of principal t towns. A r number o of German men are married to 

and the Germans aj appear to ‘0 know me more nai Haitian life than a for- 

do. The French exceed the Americans in their association witl 


rica 
"Haitians but most of their contacts are of a casu sor = 
The a attitudes « ns toward the Various groups ¢ of foreigners is 
w 


very' 


The 1935, with subsequent revisions, that y those who a are 
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ng this ; matter one must distinguish be- 


g reactions of Peasants and of members ¢ of the elite. The Peasants 
4 I knew who had worked for or come into contact with foreigners invariably 
ranked these nationalities in this order: Americans, English, Germans, 
French, bred Syrians. (Canadians, Belgians, and Italians were not usually — 


“high of ‘Americans among peasants are that ‘they pa pay gener- 
; ously and “they t treat you like a man.” Some peasants say that the French’ 


:. are next to the Syrians in parsimoniousness and that they are hypocritical _ 
on the race question. The French seem to stand highest in the estimation _ 
= elite because of the sy mpathy | which most of the elite have for a 


‘Some of the younger of elite, ‘especially those who 


| 


received some of their education in the United States, have acquired a a lik- 

: ing for American culture. German merchants are denounced by some of the | 
elite for the part they are alleged to have played in the past in dition 

| reoltions by lending money at fantastically high interest rates to ambi-_ Bf 


tious military leaders. There 1 also a widespread feeling, deserved o1 or un- 


deserved, that the § Sy rians” have e engaged ‘in dishonest business practices. 


The position among Haitians of a white person who has a 
seems to depend largely on his personal qualities. In the foreign gro 
tudes toward intermarriage vary markedly. ‘An American who m 


Haitian i isa complete outcast of the American ‘colony,’ ’ but the Fr 

“the Germans have a higher tolerance for i intermarriage. There are very few 

of Haitians and Englishmen, Italians, Syrians, Chinese, Japanese, 


and other West Indians. _Upper-class | ‘stigmatize > those marry 


Martiniquians or other West Indians. 
The Haitian Social Structure and Heitian Cubes Linton makes ‘hen point a 


that ina strong “c ‘class” ” system each class _ becomes almost a separate so- 
“ciety. ‘This appears to be true in thes situation under discussion. ‘The mutual 


dependence between social stratification and. every rything else i in Haiti m may 
be demonstrated by a brief examination of certain | concrete of 


Is to have a representative form of 


for any to win unless he has the endorsement of the Presi- 
dent. One Haitian writer has said: “In spite of our Constitution which og é 
7 my mines : and limits his power, the chief of the State in Haiti is everything. -* 


comes fr from hi him nd every thing returns to. to him. The President 


he 
if 
| 
| 
overnment but actu- 
tion of political issues and they have almost nothing to do with government. = 
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& uses the various forms of p ower—force, domination, and 1 manipulation® to” 


attain his  ends—and to the members of the elite as well 
‘The real incomes « of families in | the € elite are not high compared with the ; 

real incomes of similar families in the United States but o 


they are far above the typical peasant family’s income. I esti 


income in rural sections of the Plai 


; = oo. The highest i income for a member of the dine in the nearby village 
jas $3000.00. In the next village, however, , one who was a coffee- buyer, | 
_money-lender, and landholder said to” have an income of $7000.00. 
urally, some of the elite i ‘in ‘the larger tc towns s have even ——— 
hese, however, are not co common | 
In the past, , almost the only honorable careers for those it in were 
politics, law, medicine, and the army. In recent years, a small but slowly 2 
_ increasing number have been entering other professions such as teaching and © 
eee but the commercial field is still disliked by the elite. It has been | 
_ stated above that the overwhelming majority | of the ordinary folk a are e farm- 
ers. On the average, t these p peasants own four or five ¢ acres and most of the em 


devote all ‘their ‘time to o the cultivation of their ov own small 


pat alled Créole. The aristocrats understand the peasants but 


a patois 

pe: peasants do not understand 
We e have referred earlier to the limited kind of social sharing which occurs 
between the members of the two main social strata through the Catholic 


4 religion. ‘However, | while ‘many peasants are vodunists as well as Catholics, 

_ very few members of tl the elite have e anything to do with the vodun cult or 

There are between the family life, educational 

experiences, diversions, and health practices of elite and mass Concubinage 
- a rather than legal marriage is the rule among the peasants. In the Commune 
__ of Plaisance, less than one fifth of the children who were baptized by the - 
Catholic ‘Priest in the years 1926, 1931, and 1936 W were the. offspring of par- 

who were legally m: married. While ‘practically all children in the elite” 

re ive formal education, less. than o one fifth of all Haitian children are in 


a - school. The elite who can afford it send their children to private schools 
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conducted by French ‘Brothers: or Sisters rather th an to urban public 

schools. Most of of the peasant chi nt children \ who go to school : school are : enrolled ir inrural 

Some members of the elite go to cock fights but they do not j join the 
peasants at social dances nor at vodun ceremonies and the penennts are €Xx- 
cluded from participating in n the di diversions of the ruling class. _ 


Morbidity and mortality rates are higher among the ‘common folk 
“bag 
among g the elite. W hile m most t of the p privileged people rely on medical doctors _ 
al and remedies purchased at pharmacies, the majority the peasants st still, 
depend on docors’ forthe treatment ofdiseasen 
_ Such matters as exclusion from places of public accommodation and resi- 7 
- dential segregation, which are sources of Negro-white antagonism in the _ 
United States, , are not >t problems at on Haiti. Economic | differences | = sie 
g. Railroad facilities i in Haiti are mea 7 


; 
is taken care of because the dine travel by jo 
while the peasants go on foot, on horses or burros, or in the rough- -riding” 
camions which traverse th the c country. 


Social Bonds between Elite an and | Mass. Ambivalence cl characterizes 


attitudes of elite toward the m mass and of the | Peasants toward bes ice. 


the rural mass distrust, hate, 2 and fear the members of the upper stratum — 
but a at t the > same time they to some extent envy, ‘respect, and « even admire 
them. Since there must be s some e control of the mutual antagonisms between 
- groups in | any social ‘structure and ‘since the elite and the mass are not 
_ brought together in actual interdependent working relationships on planta- 
_ tions or or in factories, we must look elsewhere for the social bonds which pre-— 
: = open c conflict. . Patterns of of ‘dominance and deference inherited from the 
colonial: period are definitely i integrative factors. The division of labor 
peasants produce and prepare e foods, furnish a a crop (coffee) 
which yields high taxes, and do all manual labor, while the men. in the elite a 


source of stability in the social order. Religion i is also a factor ‘in 


0 oration of elite : and mass. V ‘odun’ i is still the religion of many ‘peasants but. 
; “most t of them a | are also at least nominally. Catholics. W hile | one > may doubt 
ce that these rural folk have assimilated much Catholic doctrine, elite ; — 
mass do assemble in the same e church edifices and this common (but not Bee al 
identical) worship i is conducive to some between 


Practitionersof magic. 
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_ The hybrid religious cult of Haitian peasants, the beliefs and pract 
been derived from African tribal religions, Catholicism, and European witchcraft. See 


f =i salen Mobility in Haiti. No society is perfectly rigid® and we have na 
: desire to portray the] Haitian social structure as more inflexible than i it really 


is. The membership ¢ of ‘the « elite has been augmented fi ‘from ti time eto time by 
persons from the mass but many of these newcomers have been military 
adventurers have participated in successful revolts against existing 


als have been able to educate their children and 


te to ‘establish them as members of the elite. C One does not get ir into the elite by 
~ accumulating: wealth. A peasant who has 1 more money or land than ‘the 


- average man of his position or indeed m more. re wealth than so some me members « of 
i the « elite i is ‘simply a a rich peasant. .One does not become a part of the aristoc- 
| by marriage since there are almost no marriages between elite and 

ants. Tn the rare cases. which the atu as i is not 


circle. This i is true if the bastard has a some suc- 
=> In such ca cases, impressive geneologies m may be constructed to bolster — 


a up those who were previously despised and scoffed at. It should be empha- 
-_ sized that such cases are exceptional rather than usual and that it is. by no 
~ means easy for a ‘ “natural” child of one of f the e elite to achieve : a place for - 


himself i in the hi her est estate. It s sometimes har pens, althoug hv ver - infre- 
himse gh gh very 

7 "quently, that a Ti- -moune™ takes the place - of a son in an upper class family. 


_ The. color factor is of some consequence in pet a status lines 1 in 
‘Haiti but this criterion is indefinite and it alone is 


_ tenance of these lines. In addition to skin color seb various s related i physical 


traits, there are other elements which h enter it into. the relationship between 


vi sibility -and vertical immobility. No one: would mistake a member of the 
elite for a a peasant even though he v were poorly clothed and seen under un- 


a ; fa vorable conditions. Those in the elite have — bearing, pride, and © 
—_ a legant manners, and their behavior cannot be simulated by peasants or by : 


rative rigidity of the social structure is s the spatial immobility. of the whole 


ele 
a 4 most middle-class Haitians. Another factor which contributes to the com- q 
par tructu 
population but t especially. of the peasants. The majority. y of the latter | live not a 


~ onlyi in the Communes where they w were born but in the s sections of the one : 


nes \ 


unes which were their See Thus, social status is fixed a q 
nown. Spatial mobility is greater in 7 ; 
e it is insignificant. | Because of the ; 
ant grou it ‘is im ossible for one 
nt group, it is impo ve 


an 


Sorokin, Social Mobilisy, 141, New C. H. Cooley, 5 Social 


— WA “natural” ” child is one born to persons who are not legally married. In the present con- ‘ 
text, it refers to the offspring of a member of the elite and a placée (peasant concubine). __ 
ou A Ti-moune isa peasant child who goes to live with a family in the elite and who — 


-= ious kinds of work in return for his meals, — one a apeme to sleep. > ay 
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and that of his precede o or closely follow him and his 
3 


total status in the new residence i is not ot liable to be greatly unlike that. which i tre 


= = he chances for peasants in omen to climb mb into | o the elite, first by pas -_ 
‘ ing into tl the middle: class: and then into the e upper stratum, are rather r slight. a 
3 Furthermore, the v vast majority of the peasants. are fatalistic about their 


station i in life, and apathetic toward town residences and. nonagricultural 
pursaite for themselves or their children. sale heir lie in such 


enter ‘into to legal marriages, arranging g advantageous marriages f for their chil- 
a en, and, | in some cases, having more sre placées. A realistic examination of | 


- 


Haitian } peasant life reveals that the American Occupation, the recent | work — 
of rural school teachers, public health physicians, agricultural agents, and 
_ army officers have not as yet modified appreciably either the objective —_ 


pects of the Haitian social structure of the nineteenth century nor the atti- 
wa tudes associated with i it. T he prediction of future developments along thes these 7 
lines i is beyond of this ar article. 


aitian and tactics, economic. “inequalities, occupational 
rene and disabilities, the language problem, educational differenc- = 
es, discrepancies in family behavior, religious life, and health practices, are a 
7 ; all functionally 1 related to this structure. It helps te to make Haiti what i it a 


_ and the v various features of Haitian society -and culture contribute to the 


maintenance of this social structure 
aa J. Lobb states, “Caste at and Class in Haiti,” Amer. F. Sociol., July 1940, 23, , that “Thes strati- 
- fication of Haitian society is, in pattern, that of a caste system . . while in function it~ 
_ forms a class structure.” Apparently “function” is used here in a popular sense to mean the — 
a ‘ way the structure operates. Hence, Haitian society has a certain type of social structure, — 
4 namely, a caste structure, but it operates as if it were a class system. If this were really the x _ 
case, the structure would have been modified drastically long ago. Actually, it seems that the 7 
9 author of this article does consider Haitian society as a class system: “.. . it is composed of 
two clearly delineated classes. . . (23); the social stratification of Haitian society nee a 
class structure . . . (25); these two classes... (25); ... the Elite as a class... (26); 


per-class status . . . (26); lower-class status . . . (26);... in each class... (26); . 
ae 18 My findings on this point are in agreement with those of the Director of Rural Education, — 
Dartigue. See Service National de la Production et de L’Enscignement 
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NYONE WHO is fairly well acquainted with life in the Arab a 
_ of the Near East realizes that the center of gravity | of ‘their « culture 
lies in the village. ‘community. Between and 80 percent of . 


r People a are are farmers w ho live i in n villages. In the Lebanon Republic, for exam- . 
ple, the three « communities that manifest the general characteristics of 
urban life are Beirut, Sidon, and Tripoli. These have a combined population 

= of about 200,000, as compared \ with a little less than a million a 
country. In the i interior section, which i ‘is now called : Syria proper, . | 

i urban c comimunities are Dam mascus, Aleppo, | Homs, and Hama. These have a a 


combined population ‘of about 800,000, compared with some 3, 500, | 


for the whole country. In Palestine and Transjordan, the peepertion is -_ 


lar. In Iraq, the rural proportion is even higher. 
_ Aside from the mere number of people, which i ‘is in favor of the _ 
community, t the economic life of ‘the Arab Near East centers primarily 
the agricultural production n of the village people. Modern industrial a activity, 
rs with its concomitant factory system, as it is manifested in. many ¢ enenteie 
of the West, exists only in a very rudimentary form. 
Now, this village community, the vital significance of which was s bri efly 


indicated above, has been, for | the past fifty years or so, subjected to various 

ty pes of contact with what may be termed “W estern, Culture.” Some of 

these contacts have | been consciously a and purposefully established by i inter- 


ab groups ps from outside—religious, political, and economic. Others | have 


~ developed in an ‘indirect, unconscious manner. However, these contacts — 
with | Western culture have been influential, to a great degree, i in nee sl 


> 
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about essential changes in es cultural and social organization of the village 


ie This study (of which the pre present t article j is one phase) a attempts t to analyze . 
and i interpret t the manner in which the 1 village responded and adjusted itself =e]: 


to ‘o the various factors of change during the past fifty years. The analysis 

cannot hope to be exhaustive, for too many factors are involved. Therefore, 

a choice had to be made of those events or "movements that have loomed 
- most significantly i in the life « of the village people. This choice has not b been ; 
3 based 1 upon the v writer’ ‘preconceived 1 notion, but rather ‘upon what the vil- 
3 Magers consider a as significant events in the history of their: village during this — 
of fifty years. With reference to these significant events or move-— 1Gas 
ments, the analysis of social changewillbemade, 


Four such hove ‘chosen for « discussion 
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SOCIAL CHANGE IN AN ARAB VILLAGE 
ta ‘analy sis: the Introduction of the Silk Factory; the American eee 
Mission and Education; _ Emigration; and the Political-National “rose 


article will deal one of these these evente—the Silk 


q study. It was s believed that concentrating on one oa and pnt Sap = 
from all its aspects, present and past, would result in deeper insight into 
- change than by : spreading the study thin ov over a number of communi- — 
ties. . Also, one “community could be taken as grossly typical of the Arab 7 
- villages or at least of the Arab village i in 1 the Lebanon area. — 
‘The village of Bishmizzeen in the north of Lebanon was chosen for the. ' 
study, because of the fact that it is the home of the writer. He grew up init _ 
-. has kept in intimate contact with ‘its life during tl the past twenty-five 


ears. This put him i ina favorable position to understand the subtleties and — 


ie complexities of i its s cultural and social ul organization. Att the same time, he he has ~ 


spent periods av away Ly from the village, comparatively free from entanglements 
in its affairs, so that he was able to approach it with a reasonable degree of 


The study covers a of fifty years. ‘It was believed ‘that thie was 


rr At the sa same pret 1e, enough sources of information were available in . 
a Bishmizzeen to insure reasonably fruitful results for the investigation. — 
3 Especially significant among these sources were the elderly people, between _ 
s the ages of sixty and ninety, who are now living in the community. ie * 
a ‘The Silk Industry Before The « Silk Factory. ¥ he silk industry existed in 
it the village long before 1 the fifty-year period under c r consideration. In fact, i it 
always has been an integral pa part of the village economy, y, like the olive indus- ‘— 
try. As is well known, the silk industry flourished in China during ancient — 
“times. Duting the eighth century, it was spread by the Arabs over their : 
empire (including Lebanon and Syria) and from ‘there, it 
is interesting that the people of Bi Bishmizzeen t to some extent have been 
_ conscious of the fact that the silk coc cocoon came to them from China, . The 


prince from a a foreign ‘country; hid s some th 


in her hair and succeeded in introducing the industry 


Gaston Ducousso, L’Industrie De La Soie En Syrie, 36-37 Imprimerie Cathol 

— Maillot F. Lambert, 7 
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ned b re h 
? Such a a case “seems 3 to be a a clear illustration of the role beni a 


culture trait. can play ir in conscious cultural 

contact between people who may nds 


of ‘miles apart. As far as can be ascertained, dae one i. only conscious 
Contact to about the village ople ever had with the 


“China. ” One may ‘say that they became sme et 


oral 


with the sytnbol “ ‘China” to the extent they were conscious of the behaviora 
i, & patterns demanded from them by the silk industry as being “‘Chinese.” ee. 
_ Carrying this analysis a little further, it seems that the diffusion of culture. 

traits from one people to another may or may not involve any conscious . 


: a identification between the tw two > cultures ‘concerned. In ‘the « case of the silk 
‘ industry ¢ cited above, one may infer t that such conscious s identification took 


on 


“place t to a ‘certain degree. Ww hile, on n the other hand, i in the case of tobacco P 


and maize, which are familiar to the villagers, there is no evidence of any __ 
such. conscious identification. They believe tobacco and maize always have 
4 been indigenous to the village and they never have been (up to the last two 
_generations) conscious | of the concepts “Indian” or‘ which 
“maize and tobacco should b be intimately associated. 


Rise of The 8 Silk Factory. ’S The Beginning. During the early p part - of the 


igth. century, a a man named Haik, with his one or r two sons, settled in the 
village. His original home was Muheidetheh, a small village in the neighbor- 
hood of Beirut, the chief city of the country, about sixty miles south of 
; Bishmizzeen. Unlike the early family g groups who settled i in the e village, this ‘5 
man did not come | from 2 a farming background. His dominant ‘role, to which 
he and his son devoted themselves, w was . that of a trader. Trading in silk, 7 
7 response to a rising demand from the West, especially France, was then 
ane to flourish through the : seaport of Beirut. Haik had had some ex. 7 
perience in that trade and in the rising significance of profit and cash value. | 
With this new background a and new value, he approached the village. He 
saw in its simple silk industry | a a profitable t resource fi for exploitation. es 
He established for himself a regular g] spinning g wheel on the outskirts sof the 
village and began to ‘spin 1 silk for himself and for other farmers, as did the 
few other villagers who owned and knew how to operate wheels. But Haik 
_ went a step further, which step was destined to remove the silk industry — 
% from within the limits of village economy. He began to go. around, within 
Bishmizzeen and neighboring villages, farmers’ silk, paying 
them in cash. Then, towards the end of he would s sell the the a accu- 
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SOCIAL, CHANGE IN AN ARAB VILLAGE 
a new unding activity awakened in the village neiale a new outlook, 
_ around which they began to weave a new pattern of behavior. Instead of © 
z raising silk primarily f for family consumption as they raised wheat, dio, 


and. grapes, they began: to raise silk k primarily asa cash ¢ crop. Thus, cash be- 


came a a need ora value i in 1 itself through which various s other needs o or values” a 
could be satisfied at the same time. The more cash they had, the more new 


luxuries they could buy at T ripoli or Beirut. Ultimately this led to the crea- 
_ tion of a new form of prestige in the village, the prestige attached — 


possession of cash money. T] his new symbol of prestige was destined 
compete and conflict with the previously established symbols of f prestige i in 


the v village—land « ownership, successful farming, physical strength and 


"brave ery, generosity, old age and kinship solidarity. 
In this connection, it should be revealing to relate a story told in the 


village about Elias Barakat who established himself in the village at that z 
_— time, and v who, , following the footpath | of Haik, became ‘active in in the silk | 


trade. One day, he. presented in ‘the e neighboring v village of Btirram 


“coc 


> 


= 


za After the usual rn Ses overtures, the elders of the | kinship 


ee 4 raised an objection to the proposal by hinting about his unknown 
kinship background (being a relatively newcomer to Bishmizzeen). In re- 
sponse to this, the infuriated Barakat pulled out his money bag, full 1 of gold : 


and silver coin, and flung it on the | floor saying, “This i is my — 1 and this 


! He -won the g girl for his s son. 


The pos Factory in Beirut and Tripoli. Haik, Barakat, 
e the first impetus to this new movement of trading in silk. At 
2 same io, those few individuals who began to take occasional “adven-_ 


turous” trips to Beirut came back with stories about s silk factories | being es- 
tablished i in the neighborhood of the town. They told about the new “mar 


velous” mechanism by which c one man could t turn t ten: or or twenty wheels a ata 

time, instead of only one, as ‘the in Bishmizzeen did. T he in 


in the 
2 few ‘years later, about 1875, news came e to o the one 
se such factory | had been established i in the = neighboring. town of Tripoli. A . il 
- adventurous yc young men from. the village moved to Tripoli and enlisted as 
workers at the factory. They ca came back to the i de with more stories 


3 about the ‘marvelous” new and its “u 


ad 
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Factory Invades Bishmizzeen. The Haik group again took the 
dv fact, it was only 1 natural that ‘they should 


_ bring to completion a process that had been started by their | ancestor. . 
- About 1880, one of them realized the dream that had stirred the imagina- 
tion of the village for several years. On his property on the outskirts of the 


village, he built the first factory of Bishmizzeen. It was a very simple and 
crude construction, consisting of ofa ‘shaky § shed and ten wheels , but t to o the 
- villagers, in those days, it was the marvel of n marvels. The wheels we were 


connected s $0 > only on one man instead of ten was needed to turn them at the 
same time, while ten men fed the wheels (which turned with “dazzling” 
speed) » with cocoon threads. Also, one fire with | one boiler instead of ten 


fed the receptacles i in front of the overs with hot s steam. F ‘he few remaining 


old t timers of the village still describe with, vividness how the whole 
of Bishmizzeen, people from neighboring 1g villages, : and the governor of the 


district gathered to witness that v unique phenomenon. 


a ithin a short period, the Haik factory proved a success. T hey tore it 
eG down and enlarged it to the capacity of twenty, then forty wheels. F They 
were rapidly y getting rich. The Mufarrij group fo followed the Haik example 

and started their factory. A little later, the Elias gi group sti started their factory, 

follow ‘ed by Milky and Mina. Thus, within the short period between 1880 

a 1895, five silk factories sprang up in the little village to shake it vio- 
dently in into a new organization then to shake it again in a ee 


‘manner when rayon doomed the native silk 


in the area. W Vhen the: factory, appeared, 
- conflict arose between this new activity and the kinship group structure. | 
On the one hand, the kinship group organization, as in 1 various farm a activi- 
q ties, :, demanded a certain degree « of cooperation, a sharing i in the responsibili- 
ties and fruits of t the ai activity ; undertaken. Emphasis w: was laid upon the 7 
ship ) group, or its compound family \ units,? rather than upon the enterprising - 


On the other hand, the silk factory came from a ‘background | 


Ite can b be : assumed that the village people, at t th e a haseninns of this | new 
movement, were not aware of the demands it was going to make upon the 


: ‘village c organization. on. They had to make the necessary ; adjustments the best 
oe * A distinction must be made besiiiank (x) the biological family, consisting of husband, 
wife and children and (2) the - compound or joint family, consisting of the paternal grand-— 

4 parents, the father and mother, an average of five or six children, paternal uncles with their _ 
wives and children and unmarried paternal aunts. Sometimes, all of these live together as one 

; household, consisting of about ten to twenty individuals. Also, these two forms must be dis- 
7 tinguished from (3) the pea — group, eee of all individuals who bear the same 
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they could—sometimes modifying: the 1 new activity in accordance ae 
with the patterns of their organization, sometimes adapting their organiza-_ a ‘b= 
a to the demands of the new activity. In the case under consideration 


(conflict between the kinship group and factory), the > people achieved a 
_ harmonious and satisfactory adjustment. 
In the first ‘place, not a single factory” was started as as one individual’ s ‘ 

enterprise. On the other hand, not a single factory was started as a fall 

_ kinship group enterprise. In each case, one enterprising individual took the 
initiative, ba backed by th the whole compound fam family | unit. The members of this. 

compound unit t stood solidly behind the factory, undertaking it as a coopera- 


tive activity, just t as they undertook farm activities. ‘They shared a 


in the e responsibility. (to the extent of selling their farm land when 1 oo 
sary), in the effort, and in the produce. One of them, usually the at 

_ brother, was the recognized leader and the rest f followed. In the second rraa 

na a the villagers always referred tc to ‘0 each factory not as the factory of Mr. Haik, 


Mr. Mufarrij, etc., but as s the factory of Beit (House) Beit 

a Mufarrij, signifying hee ownership of the kinship gr group. .In the third place, 
a the usual reciprocal relationships of duty and obligation between the com- a 

pound family and the kinship group were transferred to the factory ‘situa-_ 

tion. Members of the larger | kinship group were of the factory 


They also were willing to help the o owners 
hand, it was understood in the community that owners of de: factory v were _ 
-_ expected to give employment preference to the members of their — : 
et . Th The ie Village ( Girl Works at the Factory. During 1g the first few ) years, ihe 


a village people could not reconcile themselves t to the idea of having ad 


ws a girls work at ‘ the factory. That was too great a departure from their mores. oa 
_ The girl’s sphere of activity was limited to the house and the aged farm. a 
To work at the factory meant the girl was stepping beyond the safety of — 
: those prescribed limits. That v was dangerous, and its consequences t uncertain. 
-@ Moreover, working under tl r the supervision of others for the whole day \ was a 
: challenge to ‘the authority | of the 1e parents. Also, for a a girl t to > seek -employ- 


q 
ug ment was a reflection that she was in need and that her people could not take _ 


= Thus, during the iat te we years of the silk factory movement, work was" 
ia entirely limited to men. T he supervisers, the guards, the stokers, those who — 7 


= the cocoons, those who steamed them, those who turned t the wheels, 
and the workers at ‘the e wheels—all were men. However, this could not last’ 
@. “is long. As thec capacity y of the factories increased, more labor was needed than _ 


men could supply; had to be employed. was the 


— 

| 

| q 

— 
om 
ie 

i, | 
ir 
me main activity of feeding the wheel with threa 


factor was that the girls could be at r wages. This. the 
‘main motive of the factory system, profit, and also coincided with the mores 
of the group which assi omic status to women. os 
Within five to eight years, a complete transition from man labor: ‘to woman 
and a stabilized in the of labor were ected, 


rown 


— 


= 

3 


work crysteltaed in the fling m manner. 


men. .W took care of the tv two! main activities es of s sorting the cocoons 
unskilled labor) and feeding the w wheels | with thread (highly ‘skilled labor). 
ot should be noted that women were barred from the supervision although | 
it was within the limits of their physical capacity. Supervision carried <a 
it the prestige of a leader, a boss, and the village mores would never permit __ 
_ Eventually, problems involving s sexual morality began to arise. | Girls 
stayed ay away from home almost every day, from sunrise to sunset. They wi ere 
“on their own, ” away from the supervision of parents. At the same time, 
_ they worked in close proximity to young men. The two sexes came in close 
contact in a new situation to o which they were not accustomed. Occasional 
scandals took place, involving love affairs of which the | parents did not. ap- 
prove. Village gossip enlarged | upon these affairs and the families cc concerned 
: were bitterly hurt by it. However, they had to put up with it, for the girl’s 
_ work at the factory meant cash for the family and cash already had become 


a highly significant value. Later on, we shall see how this factor helped in the 


sp 


I’s 


creation of social ‘stratification by dividing the villagers ir into those whose — 


at the s silk those whose girls did 


tions. Its kinship system, one church to which everybody belonged, and one 7 
si — e type of economy in which everybody shared, left no room for social 
atification. With the advent of the silk factory, this harmony began to 
some signs « of disruption and social stratification became e evident. _ - 
the first few years, all v village girls v were > equally eligible an and equally 


Avy 
to work in the factory. Later o on, after the factory owners began 


in the sent them to schools for education in 


Tripoli and Beirut. This resulted i in the creation of two more or sess —_ : 


vie; 
th 
f< th 
e 
ti armoniously integrated group with no Class distinctions anc iferentia- 
— 
 Outsi 
lage 
fend 
school and those who were poorer and whose girls worked in the factory. | e fi 
b> ie Even now, one may hear a mother scolding her daughter by saying “Are 7 
you going to behave like a silk factory girl?” On the other hand, one would 


SOCIAL CHANGE IN AN ARAB. VILLAGE 


- beyond the village limits. With five factories active in the little village, - ; 
meant that not only the immediate owners of these factories, but also’ 
ity of the village: people were. getting well-to- -do and accumulating 
At that time, the village schools began to flourish, including high a 
se hool, and a mania for education took the village by : storm. Everybody — 
wanted to have his children educated and looked toward a bright future for 
osc From that time on, the majority of the labor supply for the Bishmiz- 

— zeen silk factories began to come from the neighboring villages of Kafer- 
-Hazier, Afasdik, and Amyoon. This tended t to create what t may be termed an 
intervillage social stratification. The  Bishmizzeen people began t to feel that ‘ 
they we: were above and ahead of other villages. They owned the silk factories a 
_ and educated their children in schools, while other villages worked for them. Me - 

¥ able 1 indicates to what extent labor at the factories was supplied by 
“neighboring villages. The table i is based d upon f figures obtained from the old. 
a of the Mofarrij silk factory. Interviews \ with the past owners of « of other 4 


factories indicate that the figures are fairly ‘representative of the v 
TaBLe Source oF Lasor Suppty THE Suk 


ae Figures a are numb s of workers, not percentag 


It must be made clear that social stratification did not go beyond what | 
as been stated above. The relationships between the two strata were not — 
. There was no indication of the existence of Ke 
“tg any y labor-capital problem and the relationships between the two classes F 
A outside the factory consisted of s sO. many ties—kinship, neighborliness, 1 vil- P 
aa 
lage community, and church—that they could not be severed by the n new 
tendency toward social stratification. The workers were willing to work in a 
‘de factory from sunrise to sunset without the slightest complaint. That was — a 


_ how they worked on the farm and the factory was no new departure in this e 


ea respect. At the same time, they were free to work i in | any ¢ one of the five vil- 
age factories; thus, competition tended to > keep up wages. 1 . This g lis gave rise 


\@. — 
—— 
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toa a very i interesting phenomenon, a rudimentary form of labor c organization. 
The working girls i in Bishmizzeen and other villages. began to divide into 
4 ‘small groups of twenty to thirty members each centering around the 
of personality of a supervisor and upon his kinship ties with his followers. The 
a ‘supervisor became the spokesman of of his group of of working girls and he tried © 
an get : for them ; and for himself the best wages and the best conditions « of 
work. On the other hand, the factory owners took : a a paternal attitude - 
ward the workers. The workers were not strangers and many of them be. 
longed to the kinship group of the owners. On very rare occasions one could 
hear a | working girl addressing the owner as Mr. So and So. Usually, she 
would refer to] him or address him as Uncle So So and So. 
‘The Destruction n of The Silk I Industry. 1. Rayon Destroys the Silk I. ndustry. 
About| 1925, rayon (artificial silk) appeared on the market. ‘The people of of 
Bishmizzeen did not dream o 
parted from their isolation, with its self-sustaining economy, pat tied up 7 
their destiny wid with that of the outside business world. They used to control 
_ their village economy, when ‘they were in a state of ‘relative isolation ; they — 
Ss could 1 not realize that by plunging i into the silk business their destiny would 
s ~ be controlled by unknown hands and unknown forces; nor did those w ho 


commercialized the rayon” realize ho would et the lives of 


at : 


~ 


duction: was far “overnight, prices dropped precipitously, 
rcent. The drop began ‘in the’ French 
ow ied up. The village people gasped in utter bewilder- 

ow how it came about and much less did they know 


tres, The fle 


Ie with the of natural ‘silk and its cost of pro- 


= 


q 


are} given in lires p per 1925, 3543 1928, 2355 1931, 85; 193 1934, 345° 
2. They Go On, Trusting and Hoping. The first reaction of the 

the crisis was to believe it it was temporary and toh hope | better t times would 


- follow. They h had such an ‘experience during the war ‘of 1914-18 when prices a 


= 


: dropped as a result of the « closing down of outside markets. After | the war, 


prices rose and they hoped pr prices would rise e this time, too. However, after 

_ two or three years, no recovery took place: they realized the situation was 

is s highly significant to note den: in the face of this no appeal 


mn ‘ ae Around 1925, the farmer in Bishmizzecn used to get 125 piasters for o one “Oke — 


~ 
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The drop in prices was unis wa 
| 
7 
| toa 


was made to the By that 
had become too 90 sophisticated to resort to such appeals. They had lost ak 
of their pr previous faith in that superhuman realm which used to inspire tl them 
witha. feeling g of security in in times s of crisis. Despite this sophistication, n, they 
_ might have resorted to the Deity if it had been a case 0 of traditional crisis— 
plague, or locusts, for example—but the new crisis was ‘not tied 
nal practice. The whole silk business was their own 
creation and they felt responsible, with other human beings outside the 
- village, for t the crisis. It was maintained on the | human level from beginning 
‘toe end and ‘no appeal t to the Deity « could be made. 
The Silk Factories Crash. One after another, i in a dramatic manner, the 
five silk factories crashed. The owners of the factories liquidated their 


“Some of owners are still liv 
been able t to. the r adaptation. ‘They h have lost their land, 


of silk they spun, the they through 
factory, and the number of young people from Bishmizzeen and other | 
4 . Factory Workers Are Fobless. Out of a job! U nemploye ed! Before the ad- 


vent and ‘subsequent ci crash of the silk ‘industry, no 0 one would have ‘dreamed 
“oft hearing such words within ‘the village | boundaries. The la nd offered its 


a there to see to it that every seer nd everybody shared in the a 
_< blessings of life; yet 1 ge lived to see the day when the silk factories, 


in their crash, set loose a a a large c crowd of young men and women who did not 
know whan to. > do with The Arabic term for unemployed is 


‘ies used to to 300 to 400 workers. About 
ig two thirds of these came from neighboring villages and the other third from 
Bishmizzeen. That was a significant proportion of a population o of 


financial, social and moral—began to arise. For example, gambling began 
to appear although it never before had existed in the village. Quarrels an and . 


fan by young people showed an increase and the social 11 control 


— 
~ 
t 1939, when the writer took a walk from the village to 
the factory section where once activity hummed at a maximum rate, hesaw _ 
| — 
| 
| 
Bes 
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farm life. The n majority of them sought outside the 
especially in the neighboring town of Tripoli. Others took the path of mie 
= Weaving Looms Are Destroyed. Previous to the crash, almost every = 
compound { family unit in i village possessed a hand loom for v weaving silk 


and cotton cloth. The v was by one or more women of 


of the silk cloth was sold. er, about four or five 
_ specialized i in weaving silk, transforming the activity into a well paying 
_ business. They became well known all over the district and the e village took - 


ae ith the crash of t the silk industry, weaving came to a 1 dead stop in the 


- village. Looms were were neglected and destroy ed and the village women are still — stal 


stra 


“her mother were well known ‘weavers. In fact, ‘mother w was the best 
weaver in the whole district. The: still lives u to o the standards 


and the es his n main urs} . He had to depend directly upon the wed 

. - for the satisfaction of his needs and his simple needs were the needs of all 
other members of the village community. Consequently, he diversified 
wl agriculture so he was able to care for most of his needs locally. He was satis-— 


fied because he was not conscious of any needs that could not be satisfied 


by his s simple agriculture. Tn a comparatively short time, the silk factory 
a In the first place, it gave him cash which opened for him a new realm | of | 
_ hitherto undreamed needs. In no time, cash became a value in itself, a need 


7 to be satisfied. To get more of it, he could no longer depend upon his estab- 


a lished system ¢ of farming. He found i it more profitable t to ) neglect h his scereals | 
and so sometimes : his orchards and to concentrate > upon mulberry tr trees. bored 
_ marked the beginning of his. dependence v upon the outside world for the 
satisfaction of newly created needs and old needs that he used to’ satisfy 
Bins: He was dragged into the midst of a current that was beyond hi his 


og 
tin 
3 
it By H 2 At present, there is only one woman in the village who weaves. Tenaciously, 
oe) ie - _she has stood by the old loom of the family. Since the early days of her To 
 stak 
_factory, the farmer in Bishmizzeen had balanced his farm activities in a_ | Wov 
und 
fami 
| 
| 
 Kilha 


‘CHANGE IN AN ARAB VILLAGE 
- Secondly, the establishment of a silk factory required an initial expendi- 
ture that was, in most cases, beyond the cash means of those compound | 
families w who made ‘the attempt. They had to get money fi from the —, 
& either r by selling a a a portion of their farm land or by mortgaging it for a loan. 
_ That w was the most drastic : step taken in response to t to the e demands of the silk 7 
4 factory. . By taking such a step, the farmers concerned made a full — 
_ from their traditional way of living. They literally cut the solid ground from — 
under their feet and plunged into a new type of activity that was beyond _ P 
heir center of interest shifted from th ag 
their) control and ‘comprehension. Their ce ter of interest shifted the 
> farm, to to the factory and th the farm v was neglected or deserted At the same « 
time, selling, the. land or mortgaging it toa ‘stranger from | the city y wasa 
+S direct attack upon the land as the supreme value, the major symbol of 
identification in village life. A new value, cash, came to the foreground and ? 

replaced the old value, land. W ith. that shift, the integration and stability 
of village life, which had ad been for ge generations | built t upon land as a major — 
va alue, were badly : ‘shaken. A A strong tie tie » with nh the e past was severed and the 
farmer turned his face t towards the outside world. T his shaking c of “ne ' 

‘ stability: and integration was further increased by the fact that the city 
- stranger ' who bought the land or held it in mortgage, had no special attach-_ i 
ment to it. He did not share in the villager’s behavior towards that land. 3 
To him, it ‘it meant nt nothing f more re than its wo worth i in vcash. 

In the third place, this shift from a condition of stability. to one of 

7 “sable in village life was further accentuated by the speculative a 
7 of the silk business. Previous to the advent of the factory, the housewife 
raised her cocoons every season with a feeling of certainty about the out- 
_ come of her effort. She raised the cocoons, she spun the silk thread, and she 

_ wove it into ‘cloth for family. use. The process was simple, clear, and fully — 

under her control. Ww hen the silk factory ‘made the cocoon crop a cash crop 
and tied it up p with the world market, that certainty and stability o of be 
havior vanished. Depending upon the fluctuations of the market price, a 
family might get plenty of cash for their crop one year and the next year, a 
= little. They were not sure what to expect and the tendency was to set 
the high prices of one year as s their standard and | spend beyo ond their means. 
‘The effects of this fluctuation w was as felt. still ‘more keenly by y the silk factory 
= who handled the bulk of the business. They tended to expand vay 
-~ _ spend beyond their own means of control. Consequently, almost every one 


the five factories heavy reverses more than once, even to the 


4, 


= 7 II. Thus, +316 plots (one out 0 afi 1775 in the 


— 
— | 
ail 
| 
| 
| 
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whole : village 2 are owned outsiders. 
lagers as a base, over 20 percent of t the holdings are in 
“strangers.” ’ Before the advent of the silk factory, only a a few outsiders 
owned land property within the territory of Bishmizzeen. 2 


The Farmer Loses Faith in As has been shown above, in 


economy the 1 his life were ‘thrown into a 
_ chaos and discord. Thus far, he has not been able to recover "from thee effects - 


ver 


“gone but | the still there demanding satisfaction. 


a ae _ the farmer c cannot be induced | to revert t to his pre- factory ¢ economy when he : 


a raised cocoons for local \ use. That type of e economy cannot satisfy ¥ what he ~ 
Some of the are beginning to face the ir by cutting down 
their and else in their place. However, 


have 


“in farming. He is looking somewhere else for a 1 possible s solution of his 


en—employment 


what happened to the ‘American Community of Waterville, N. Y., due to the rise and fall of 7 


> hop industry. See J. M. Ww Villiams, 4n American 


af 


ts Ss ean of Bishmizzeen, due to the rise and fall of the silk industry, as discussed pra and - 


Ve 


| 
r farm activities. Lhe silk 
=| e silk crop to the neglect of othe 
ddenly worthless. The leaves can be used to feed 
grow, became suddenly v fi he cocoon crop. A good 
| and that of his wife was spent 
SE ae Sree portion of his time and o longer exist and he and his wife are still dumb- in 
founded by the resulting emp sriod of years to the enjoyment of new 
| 
neither the heart nor initiative to begin one gets the vivid 
— Amer 
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ACCULTURATION ION AND MESSIANIC MOV VEMENTS* 


BARBER 


i messianic movements. _among ong the aborigines. 
the North American Indians, one of the fundamental myths 

was the belief that a culture-hero would one day appear and lead them to a 
terrestrial paradise. ‘Under certain conditions, which t this paper will 


4 and | analyze, ‘these myths have become the ideological basis for "Messianic — : 


"movements. In the messianic movement, the ushering i in of the ‘ ‘golden 
age” by the messiah is announced for the immediate future. . Twenty oo” 


54 ae had been recorded in the United States alone | prior to 1890. ait 
= messianic doctrine is essentially a statement of hope. % hrough the © 


intervention of ‘the Great Spirit or of his emissary, the earth will shortly be 


~_ transformed i into ¢ a paradise, enjoyed by both the living and the: resurrected. 


eres anticipation 1 of the happy return tc to the > golden age, e, believers 


_ immediately, return to the aboriginal mode of life. Traits and customs which — 
are symbolic of foreign influence must be put aside. All members of the _ 

‘community—men, » women, and children—must participate. Besides 

-verting to the early folkways, believers must adopt special 1 ritual practices 


until the millenium arrives. . Thus, in the American Ghost Dance movements 
pe bathing and an elaborate dance were the chief ritual innova-_ 


-_tions.t The doctrine always envisages a restoration of earthly values. T hese 
values will be enjoyed, however, in a transcendental setting, for in the age 
which is foretold there will ber no sickness or death; there will be only e eternal 


ee 
happiness. The 1 messianic doctrine i is peaceful. ’ The exclusion, of the whites 

a from the golden age is not so much a reflection 1 of hostility | toward them as a 


ae - mbolization of the fulfillment of the former ‘way of life. The millenium is to 
established through divine agency; believers need only watch and pray’ 


i indebted to Robert K. Merton for aid in this study. Increase of interest in accultura- 


- tion is shown by two recent publications, both originating in the Sub-Committee on Accultura- _ . 
of the Social Science Research Council: Herskovits (1938) and Linton, ed., 


refer to the appended bibliography where the sources are cited i inf full 


1Lowie (1940). * Fletcher (1891), 58 ti 
3 Chamberlain (1913). Here may be found also accounts of five new religions for <7 
and Central America, and four for South America. The best detailed summary of the « early 
mt American movements is in Mooney (1892). Macleod (1928), 507, says that messianic move-— 
- ments among the American Indians have been “more numerous... than among any ll 
or people or culture save the Jews.”’ See also, Wallis (1918), 150 
_ 4 These elements, and other ritual practices as well, varied from tribe to tribe in accordance 
with divergent cultural backgrounds. For a detailed description of the ritual of the Ghost 
see Mooney, chapter 15, passim. There are other in the sources 


a. 


= 


Sometimes, however, messianic movements passed over into physical violence. The 


é preachings of the Delaware Prophet, for example, were used by Pontiac in his war against 
ss whites. See Parkman (1886). On the Sioux outbreak of 1890, see Mooney, chapters 12- ope 
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The sociocultural situation that precipitates a messianic mov 


> 


ment has been loosely described as one of “harsh times.” Its specific char 4 
== is the widespread experience of “ ‘deprivation’ '—the despair cause ed 


_ by inability to obtain what the culture has defined as the ordinary satisfac 


~ tions of life.® 6 The fantasy-situation pictured i in the messianic doctrine at 


tracts adherents chiefly because it includes. those things which formerly 


provided pleasure i in life, the loss of which constitutes deprivation. The per- 
vasiveness of the precipitating cultural crisis may b be inferred from the 
the 


broad range of sociocultural i items to ) be restored in t in the golden age. For ex- 


am ple, one of the Sioux participants in the Ghost Dance experienced : a 
vision of an ‘old-fashioned buffalo hunt, , genuine in all details. He said that 
= had beheld the scouts dashing back to proclaim the sighting of a herd. 7 

Now, the killing off of the buffalo was probably the greatest blow to the 

Plains Indians. Another bitter grievance v was the expropriation of the Indian 


ion of 
_ lands and the se segregation of the tribes on reservations; removal to a new 

_ geographical setting | had 5 more or less direct repercussions on every phase of | 
the culture, For example, the p prop yphet Smohalla among 


things, the festoration of the original tribal lands.* 


also activities es. In the aboriginal § Sim culture, 
of of buffalo furnished « an unlimited ‘supply | of food. Buffaloes a and their by- 


products ¥ were perhaps t the most important commodity in the Sioux econ- 
, beingemploye ed as articles s of exchange, as material for tepees, etiing, 


war 
| many rite 1 and social activities of the Sioux. W! ioe the bufaloes were 


a destroyed, therefore, the Sioux were deprived ni not only of food, but also ) of 


culturally significant activities. ‘The tribal societies concerned with war 


7 and hunting lost t their “function and atrophied. The arts and techniques sur- 


_ rounding ng the buffalo hunt, arts and techniques which had once been sures 


of social status and of pride in “workmanship,” were now rendered useless.?° 


Js _ The impact of the white ¢ culture, besides depriving t the Indians of their 


of new diseases and i intoxicating liquor. In 1889, od Sioux suffered decimat- 


epidemics of measles, grippe, and whooping cough.!° 10 Tt is significant 
that Tenskwatawa prophesied that there would be no smallpox i inthe golden _ 
age. about the evil influences of expressed | by 
the Dela- 


* 6 See Nash (1937). As used by Nash, ‘ ‘deprivation” is the he complementary term to “indul- _ 
gence.” Nash borrowed the concepts from Lasswell (1935). 


® See Lesser (A), 45-49; also, Lesser (B). Mooney, 820 


2 On Door,” see Macleod, 5173 “Handsome Lake,” see (1907): 309. 
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the Indians. Those groups which a cultural impasse were 
: i posed to accept a a doctrine of hope. Correlatively, the tribes. that 1 rejected 
a the doctrine were in a state in which the values of their old life still func- 
- tioned.“ In a condition of f anomie, where there is a disorganization of the 
# “controlling normative structure,” most of the members of ‘the group are — 
ium out of adjustment with. significant features of their social environ- 
ment. The old set of social and cultural n norms is undermined by the 
civilized culture. Expectations are re frustrated, there is a ‘ “sense se of confusion, 
a loss of orientation,””® there is no longer a foundation for security. At such 
a time, messianic prophecies are most likely to be accepted and made the bs 
_ basis o of action. Messiahs preach the return to the old order, or rather, toa a 


new order in in 1 which h the old will be revived. Essentially, their | function j is to 


q 
wh 


= 


4" he stabilizing function of the messianic movement may be illustrated in 

4 specific -cases.!7 In Investigation o of the ‘1870 a and 1890 North 1 American Ghost ; 
Dance movements shows that they are ¢ correlated with widespread dep- 


_rivation. The two movements, - though they originated ir in the same tribe, _ 

the paren Paiute of Nevada, spread over rer different areas, depending u upon on 7 
ence or absence of a deprivation situation. A comparison of the | i 
ements makes the relationship clear-cut. The Ghost Dance of 1870 


spread “only ‘through northern California; #8 the tribes in that ar area had © 
“suffered as great a a disintegration | by 1 1870 . . +. as the average tribe of the 
central United States had undergone by 1890. In 1890, the Ghost Dance 
once: again n spread from the North Paiute, but this time not to California. a 
- By 1875, the movement there had exhausted itself and was abandoned. aia 
All the dancing and adherence to the rules of conduct had failed to bring 


golden age. _ Disillusionment supervened upon the discovery tl that the 


"movement was an n inadequate response. The alternative response s seems to a 
ig have ve been a despondent and relatively ¢ amorphous a adaptation. The Indians _ 
F s “had long since given up all hope and wish of the old life and adapted them- — 
selves as best they might to the new civilization that engulfed them’”’.”* The 
__ 1890 movement did spread to the Plains tribes because by 1890 their old old 


= had virtually disappeared, and the doctrine of the Ghost Dance was 


eagerly adopted for the that it offered. The radical changes among 


Lesser (A), 58. Parsons (1937), 377- Idem., 334. 


17 Messianic movements which have occurred elsew here than in North hanation are outside 
the: scope of the present paper. The following literature, however, may be consulted: Métraux 
(1928), 217; Moszkowski (1911); Nimuendaju (1914); Williams (1923); Chinnery ai and 


Gayton (1930). Kroeber (1925), 868; see also Kroeber (1904), 32-35. 
All the California | tribes were not affected in ‘the same fashion. The Karok 


: 
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mission area took part. e Hupa, leading a stable reservation life, and the mission tribes, 
whose life had definitively been made over, had passed beyond a deprivation situation and had 


affected by shite contact of all the tribes the area. By 1890, 
ever, they were experiencing an intense deprivation situation, the climax 
. ofa: trend which had begun twenty years before. Especially severe were the | 


--years b between 1885-90, when crops f failed, many cattle d died a 


large part of the population was carried off by « epidemics.” 
Further corroboration of the p positive - correlation of the messianic move- _ 

ment with extended deprivation has been presented by Nash. In 1870, the 
. _ Ghost Dance doctrine was presented to three tribes which had been brought _ 
7 a together c on the Klamath reservation six years before, the Klamath, the 


a - Modoc, and the Paviotso. Of the three ‘tribes, the Modoc, ctor 
enced the greatest amount of deprivation, participated 1 most intensely. The 
Ee who had experienced minimal cultural changes, participated least P 
_ of all. Moreover, Nash found that within the tribes the members partici 
pated re in rough proportion to the deprivation experienced. 


| 
A case y of the Navaho furnishes still further support for. our our thesis. a t 


Until quite the: ‘Navaho territory \ was relatively isolated; sfewroads 
crossed it and there were not more than two thousand white inhabitants. 
_ The Navaho had managed to maintain the essentials of their own cultures 
their economic life had remained favorable; and, from 1869 to’ ) 1931, they | 
increased in numbers from less than 10,000 to 45,000.¥ In 1864, i in retalia- 


a ss tion for their marauding, the United States Government rounded. up the - 
‘Navaho and banished them to the Bosque Redondo on the Pecos River. 
This e exile was an n exception t to the fact that in general they had not suffered 
deprivation. They could not adapt to the agricultural life imposed on them 
begged for permission to go home. Many epidemics 
~ smallpox, whooping cough, chicken pox, and pneumonia 
s they were given sheep, goats, and clothin 


return to their o own country. 


ee: equilibrium of the Navaho culture was acniine restored. The tribe 
«grew y rich i in herds and silver. The old w: way of life was resumed 1 in — 


= of 1864-68 was ; left behind; life was integrated around a a - stable 7 


culture pattern. ‘In the winter or 1889-90, when | Paiute runners tried to 


was s fruitless. “ "They preached |and p prophesied for a considera time, 


the Navaho w “were , skeptical, laughed at the prophets, and paid but Tittle 4 
attention to their prophecies.”*” There was no social need of a redeemer. a 
mi .. ithin the last fifteen years, however, the entire situation of the Navaho 


tribe has changed. ‘There has been constantly i increasing. contact with the 


2 Mooney, ff. A A detailed account of their may also be in Lowie 
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‘* activities of the tribe i is necessary. 28 Therefore, the Government to meet this 


oy objective condition, has introduced a soil-erosion and stock-reduction pro- 
E gram but it has | been completely unsatisfactory to the Navaho. Stock- — 
reduction ‘not only threatens their economic interests, as they s see them, but =. 
4 undermines the basis of of important sentiments and activities in the — 
= To destroy i in a wanton fashion the focus of so many of their d — — 
a to-day interests cuts the cultural ground from under them. ees a 
Thus at present the Navaho are experiencing widespread deprivation. 
t t the Navah g widespread deprivat 
Significantly enough, within the past few years there | has been a marked 


emergence of anti- white e sentiment. . Revivalistic cults have “appeared. 


There has also been a great increase in recourse to aboriginal c¢ ceremonials- 7 
or on all occ occasions. Rad * Long reports of Navaho revivalistic a activities were car arried 


“Dance and American Indian. messianic doctrines. 


Despite the po positive correlation of the | messianic movement and ‘ile 
__rivation, there i is no one- e-to-one relation between aig variables. Tei is oi | 


suggested that the messianic movemen 
responses." In the other direction, the is more 


a the messianic movement is comprehensible only asa response to widespread 


4 deprivation. T The alternative response c of armed rebellion and physical vio- 
ae lence has already been suggested. The depopulation among the natives of 


the South Pacific Islands | may be viewed as still another response. The moral 
_ which, it often has been held,® is one of the “causes” of the de- 


be construed-as a mode of 1 reaction to the loss _ 
ofa an overwhelming number of satisfactions. 


_ % This statement is verified by data i be an unpublished paper by Clyde Kluckhohn. pis 
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_ white culture. Automobiles and railroads have brought tourists. Thenum- = = ff 

ber of trading stores has increased. The discovery of oil on the reservation Sas Aa ee 
produced rapid changes. Children have been sent to Government 
ools, far from their homes. Since 1929, the depression has reduced the 
ome from the sale of blankets and silver jewelry. By far the most impor- 
now confronting the Navaho is the problem of overgrazing 
— 

| 

— 

le The theory of alternative responses may be tentatively checked against 
o another set of data. The Ghost Dance among the Plains tribes lasted little Re 

more than a year or two, coming to a sharp end as a result of the suppression 
F we shift from the individual to th 
$ponses to deprivation. In Lasswell’s terms, if we shift from the individual to the 
See Rivers (1922) and Pitt-Rivers (1927), LeFevre (1931) argues the thesis that a certain 
minimum of liberty is necessary for continued interest in life. For a discussion of this point, 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
a contenu in the minds of the whites. The Government agents c on the endian 


4 increase of attention and activity after thus coming in 


1? 

temporal succession to the Ghost Dance. Completely nonviolent and — 
3 threatening to the White culture, the Peyote cult has been able to survive a 


an environment t which was radically o opposed | to ‘the m messianic movements. 
_ The general and specific sociocultural matrices of the Peyote cult are re the 


"same as those of the messianic movements. The Indians a 


0 years ago, when Peyote first became known to them® . . were capitan 


. despair and hopelessness. over tbeir g culture, over their 


The P an “ “autistic” 1 re- 

4 sponse, i in ‘Lasswell’ s terms, but the essential element of its doctrine w was 7 

‘different. hereas the Ghost Dance doctrine had graphically described a 

_ reversion to the aboriginal state, the Peyote cult crystallized around pas- _ 

sive acceptance and resignation in the face of the existing deprivation. 
It is an alternative response which seems to be better adapted to the 
we have tested t the hypotheses that the primitive messianic ‘move-_ 
ment is correlated with the occurrence of widespread deprivation and that — 
ly one of several alternative responses. . There is a need for further — 

_ studies, especially in regard to the specific sociocultural conditions which 


produce each of the possible — 
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\HERE ARE Certain unsettled periods when underground 


i political movements f flourish. We are in th the thick of such a period now. oe 

hi ‘movements are born of ‘new thought, ” political or ‘religious 

r the desire te to shake « off domination. They 


L Suc 


; slovaks, have a definite ultimate enc 
to resurrect in some form, the old state. 


As is usually the case with such nationalistic movements, the Czecho- 


slovak technique can be divided, in 1 general, into. two spheres of — 


carried on in various forms of Political co conspiracy in the 


a the other aaa nd by Czechoslovaks living abroad under the e leader- 7 


ship of the government of J Dr. Eduard Bene’ at ‘London, — 7 


_ We have, for obvious reasons, only scanty news c on | the w ways ays and methods *n 
ipa a of secret s societies in Czechoslovakia, but that ‘they exist i is evident by the 
fact that the various | ‘Czechoslovak publications of England and America! 
carry news su suggesting united and well-timed action by Czech groups in the 
a, face of opposition and persecution by the German government. hrcushondl 
23 experiences of Dr. Bene’ in World War 1 are utilized for the | present pur-— 
_ poses can also be taken for granted. T Tos » get some hints of of them, we only need — 
uch as those 


to read Bene’’ Memoirs and note some of his conclusions s 
which, i in Bene’’ words ‘ “are in n fact a regular on 


pertaining to secret societies Ww 
school of life... . All conspirators soon become fanatics. . . . Clandestine 


é action easily attracts men of adventurous spirits, incurable sy oer 


ta _self-seekers also slip in, and weak characters.” 


of his lif hem, should know! 
— is life among the em, should know! he,” 354 
oo = Ww ho belongs to ) such modern s secret ils in Czechoslovakia? Forget | 


romantic old picture >of a conspirator—foreign- looking, : sinister, a bomb 
: 
under his coat, sitting furtively in some low Soho haunt. That is only half 
true. The typical modern plotter is a respected citizen, perhaps a prominent 
_ public figure, the last person whose private life would be ‘questioned. Inthe 
‘y present conditions of his country, s such a Czech does ‘not thave to > promote | is 
cause too strenuously, for 99 Percent of a all the Czechs seem to understand 
Presented to the American in Sociological Society, Illinois, 
Section on Political Sociology, 
«A. The Central European Observer, 114-116 Park Street, London, W.1.; “New Flashes from 
“x . Czechoslovakia under Nazi Domination,” Releases of the Czechoslovak National Council of — 
America, « 4047-49 West 26th St., Chicago; Czechoslovak, 54 Kenwick Road, London, S.W. 15; 
Czecho- Slovakia, American Friends of Czecho-Slovakia, St., » New York 
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MET HODS OF MEETING DOMINATION 
his nationalistic and patriotic aims. In poanetien as Hitler has tried to fer- _ 
E - out conspirators with the Gestapo, he has had to learn that it is s impos- 


sible to stamp out any secret society while ¢ general nationalistic discon tent a - 

remains. We thus hear of the arrest by the Gestapo of the Mayor ‘of the City a 
_of Prague, Dr. Otakar Klapka, ona charge of being in contact with a secret 7 

Czech group which was or a rebellion against the Reich.? But the a, 


importance of of his position must not obscure the fact that at the end of | 


"August, 1940, 854 persons had i been convicted in court of “political crimes,’ 


q 9613 W were under “ arrests,” "and 4, 43, 284 Czechs Were in concentra- 


‘shown by the ofthe Solidarity in August, 1940, 
although it it was the Germans themselves who | had demanded the formation 7 


1 try,‘ assuming that such an organization would be: a totalitarian party serv- 
ing their interest. But the party became | totalitarian only in so far as it | 
*, claimed 9 99 percent o of the Czech people. The dissolution of the party proved | 


that all | attempts at appeasement toward the rebellious us Czechs had been 


and that the Czech resistance tc to Nazi ‘methods and ideas remained 
unbroken. Their ideological faith was - expressed i in a leaflet with a a wide 
circulation, which featured a popular poem written by J. V. one of 


classical poets of the nin nconcluded: 


> With the first warm breath of new born Spring. # 


4 The incide nts cited indicate that Hitler has tried without any success to. 


‘rule with the aid of an utterly unimportant group alleged to represent the ia 
community, a called the effectiveness of The met Czech devices 


of situations under resistance is and ur unor- 
_ ganized resistance, — violent, nonviolent, , and quasi- violent resistance to 
‘a special ac acts or laws and to the. entire Hitler system. The Czech —— 


< 


a the refusal of the Czech girls to dance with German soldiers), halting 
short of overt: disrespect, to organized and active resistance related to 
incidental or intended .T latter shade of int 


The Central August 1 I, 1940, vol. 17 
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Krélove ~ were reported. Hundreds. of former officials 
workers in the various trade unions, cooperatives and educational 
clubs, of and anti-Reich activities were arrested accord. 


up, “Fifth 


stance, the ¥ ‘workers 


3 tried to. the output ‘of munitions for “Hitler by removing, under 
_ er of the blackout, driving belts and essential parts of machinery, th us 
crippling production for days at a time. November 17, 1939, will be re- 
_ membered by the Czechs as the day of the massacre of Prague students. 7 
Some: 150 ) students were executed and thousands imprisoned by the Nazis, 


as a a pretext the mass Prague : students at ‘the: funeral of 


National Independence Day, | 28. In spite of a German decree 
: “ prohibiting the observance of T. G. Masaryk’ s Day, on September 14, 1940, 
Czech Scouts staged Masary k memorial services” throughout: the 
“country. On that very day of the a anniversary of ‘the: death of the first 


President of Czechoslovakia, the] Nazis beheaded I Frantisek -a for — 


murdered: iby another ina brawl over 


| 


Sept. 15 ca 


domination i is oneal by the y the a activities carried on by) means s of in inter- = 


national contacts. Numerous us capable Czech ‘political refugees, university 

professors, students, and journalists | have succeeded in "escaping abroad, 
maining contacts with | the homeland and at the same time organizing | 
revolutionary activities Thus, today no Czech in the Protectorate 
is allowed to paste the postage stamps on letters or postal cards sent 


abroad; that i is done by the postoffice employees to preven ent secret messages 
written under the : stamp from reaching America. 


“0 a This German wi worry is related directly to the fact that Dr. Bene’ has 
succeeded i in forming his new government in London, with the support of — 
_ the English government. On July 23, 1940, the Czecho-Slovak National - 
Committee i in London received the recognition of the British Government, — 
which laui launched a national campaign abroad, ‘ “fully si supported by the 1,500, - 
: American: Czechoslovaks,” ‘the committee said.® Among the J American 
~ Czechoslovaks, the prey preparatory y work had been done by Dr. Bene’ while he 
_ was visiting professor at the University of Chicago in 1939. Before the 7 


War, there were in the States more than a million and a half 


5 Tbid., , August 27, 19. 1940, Jo. 48. 
Ibid., November 12, 1940, No. 56. 1 Tbid., October 22, 1940, No. 


Ibid., October 22, 1940, 54 New York Times, July 24, 1940. 
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that 
in Europe during World War file 
yppressors of their countryme of his revo- 


active part 
iJ 
in the movement for the liberation | of Czechoslovakia. 


tae Bene’ in Chicago in April, 1939, a definite union of all Czecho- 
slovaks was formed, represented ‘today by the Czechoslovak National 
- - Council in America, the Czech and Slovak National Alliance, t the Sokol and 
the o1 organizations is of the . American Catholics, devoting their ‘efforts t ‘to ‘col- 
& lecting funds” (in order to provide financial means for Czechoslovak revolu- 


7 tionary activities abroad), and for propaganda and political work : ee fl 


Czechs and Slovaks as well as among Americans.! Agencies were established — 
inal the principal c cities of the world to work for Czechoslovak independence _ 


through various media. intercommunication system was set up 
“a _ which vital information a, even of events in Germany, is tr transmitted to 


2 number of important countries America. The center of the Czecho- 

slovak movement is Chicago, where there are re still nearly 200, 000 Americans 

7 of Czechoslovak origin, andi jin the st states of the Middle West where on ‘farms 2 


: and i in 1 towns there are numerous ; Czechoslovaks, some « of them fairly well- 
to-do, and wielding considerable influence on public affairs. The Slovak 
¢ enter is Pittsburgh. The movement has at its disposal a widely circulated — 
‘A press which consists of seven daily papers and almost fifty other er periodicals. a _ 
In summary, the — elements represent ent the of ‘the whole 


abroad and those who have succeeded in escaping 
7 “ from their I homeland; ; (3) the he support provided by th the decendants of Czecho- 
slovaks settled i in n America, as well as throughout t the world; (4) the c condi- 
“tions in America and in Britain favoring the promotion yn of the Czechoslovak 

7 cause on their territory, and particularly since the ideology of the —— 
¢ ; _ slovak movements runs parallel with the American ideologies of democracy, 
7 and, somewhat more vaguely, of the “‘self-determination of small ‘nations’ ; a 
" = mG) the methods learned by the ( Czechoslovaks learned throughout the - 
; centuries ‘of opposing the foreign oppressors, and particularly t the memory y of 


ag the living generations of the successful | ways and means whereby Czecho- Bye <. 


slovakia had gained its independence in 1918. 


if any or all these elements should fail, we ‘ought to that 
s Hitler has not and will not be able to exile, imprison, or execute all the living 


Czechs, a and hence his power over the Czechs will 1 never be omnipotent, and 
y that his: his technique, based entirely on | the excessive use of power, i is bound to 


a — fail eventually. For “ ‘power is ‘not strongest when i it uses violence, but weak- 
‘est—rape is not an evidence of irresistible power in politics or in sex.”" no 

‘Jae 10 With the. exception n of the Slovak “‘autonomists,” who represent only about 20 percent 
4 the Slovaks i in the Slovaks are united with Czechs Nazidom. 
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OF THE PROCESS 


FAULT ¢ of most leadership ‘studies is emphasis upon the ‘ “individual” 
rather than | upon the individual as a factor ina social 
- Such studies seek | to determine the qualities of a person which dis- 
- tinguish him as a leader. They imply that these somehow can be abstracted. 
Difficulties immediately appear. It is discovered that leadership takes pro- 
a tean forms, that it is unstable, that the ‘qualities necessary at one time are 
4 


unnecessary at other times, that leaders rise | and fall as situations s change, 7 


that th the same individual alternates between leading and following. Con- 


sequently, leadership becomes a slippery, ill-defined ‘concept. These. are 


_ commonplaces, but in in spite of them, the authors usually fail to sense the 
— root difficulty, viz., the inadequacy of the personality concept as a means of 


understanding the problem. Leadership is not a penaligicay: simple 


eadership study calls for a situational | approach; this is fundamentally 

ae sociological, not psychological. Leadership does not reside in a person. It is : 

a fencticalot the whole situation. The situation calls for certain types 
action; the leader does not inject leadership but is the instrumental factor — 
“through which the situation is brought to a solution. The emphasis i in the 

en title of this paper is not on “leadership qualities” ’ but on the “ leadership _ 

a process. ” The word “ ‘process’ ” calls 3 attention to o the interplay of f factors ina 

total situation. The s situation ‘is fundamental and in cases makes 


terms of those situations. Their are of the. times 
yecause they have leaders but - they secure leaders to help them to act. In 
other words, the leader n meets a critical need just as a dentist meets a critical _ 
need. We go to a dentist because we have a toothache, not the other way - 
: around. Skills and abilities of all kinds have a functional relation to the 


: needs of the the situation and these needs are always primary. L Leadership comes 
; = being g when an individual meets certain social needs, when he releases” 


PAK: 
in ‘the social situation of which he is a part certain ideas and tendencies 


= in which they live and the situations s of which they rare a part. Groups do _— . 


which ar are > accepted by the g group because they indicate solutions of needs 


eee “impersonally as that quality. of a complex si situation which, , when lifted i into 
place of Prominence its conflicts and. creates a ‘new and more 
it calls. attention 


tivities 
the 
irreley: 
discuss 


| 
ie 
| 


ae 


as 

ation. Leadership i is not a static om it is 


of the components of leadership, 


as and the confidence of the group, are sc 


situations have practically identical ‘elements. ‘They a are not fixed qualities 
g a person in any sense, nor are they fixed in the relation of two people, 


parently carry over from one ‘situation to another, it is because 


but are functions of a three-cornered relation—between the persons con- 3 hs 


erned and the job. Shyness often becomes dominance when the situation 
includes elements i ‘in which the individual’ 's skill counts. - So- called traits are 
names s of | processes; are fluid; in no strict sense are ‘ateached” 


which: h combine under the term leadership ability, this’ generalization is 
~ misleading. S uch factors as knowledge, forcefulness, tone of voice, and 


size are a ; components | in the solution of many social : situations and 
, therefore, generally regarded as leadership qualities, especially i in un- 


ac. organized | group situations like gangs, , but the variety of possible factors is 


endless. Leadership so-called waved as the 
groups vary indefinitely. 


— s that the choice of 

. dictated by § group 1 ) needs Agr A group lost i in the woods would immediately fol- i 
low ther man who, | no ) matter what his personal qualities, had « a knowledge of 

the woods and the way out. social g group > whose needs 2 are conviviality and 


who i is lively and sociable. The leader of an organization which integrates: 


the functions of other organizations will be a person through whom the 
leadership drives of others may function; ; such a a ‘person becomes a leader 


releasing, and integrating the : abilities of others. A 4 


a characterized by ] peasing \ vivacity is ; of of major importance. In the “a 


a case, , the essential characteristic of the leader is ability to release the : ac- 
_ tivities and ambitions of others in in a way which air promote the i interest 


yminance 


— 
— 
a 
might even be disastrous. In the 
irrelevant and forcefulness might of a highly integrative type, 


appears clearly as a function of the situation. When the situation is simple, _ 


usually ‘thought of as leadership traits, would be 
fatal. When the great variety of possible groups is considered, leadership ba 
owes 
i _ as in the case of the group lost in the woods, the demands on leadership 7 7 
_ are simple, but ii in 1 complex s situations ¢l sthe demands o on leadership a are e multiple. - 


— Ino order to bring: out the n meaning , of leadership in terms of the: situational 


processes, we may take a case from the study of leaders i in work camps. In a 

= to the request tha 

teristics of leaders whom ‘they regarded : as successful, the “mentioned 
_ things like these: he get gets the work: done; | he explains ‘things to you and 
doesn’ t ‘yell a at you; he plays n no 10 favorites but treats s all men alike; he isn th 

a so easy that j you can step > all. over him; he watches c out for the s safety. of the © 


a hese are andes of behavior. They ar are called for by the situation and are, 


a. in fact, » Tesponses to” ‘it. The young men who mentioned t these desirable a ac- - 
‘A tivities were not thinking « of traits. So-called traits are re derived by grouping : 
these | activities which are “responses to the situation under 
ey labels or trait names. The first activity, “He gets the work done,” is called 


the trait of “ efficiency.” The second is called ‘ “reasonableness” ; the third i is” 


called “5 stice” ; the fourth is called “strictness”; the fifth, “ ‘carefulness.” 


elements as well as ‘others. The ; qualities mentioned are simply n names for. 


s of ctivity which meet the needs of a group, which incorporate and i: 


2 Obviously, the leader i is ‘reacting toa total si situation which embraces these 7 


make effective the important factors of the situation, emotional and other- 


= 


. a wise. The group takes pride in doing a reasonable amount of work; it desires — 
“reasonable it desires fai in work assignments; it — 


‘7 leader as qualities a are venlly: descriptions of what most of the members of the 
ork gang desire. The names of the appropriate activities are imputed to fe 


wor 


. r. him as his characteristics. In short, what has happened is this: (1) the group — 


has certain needs, and emotional; ; (2) the responds to the 


“a with | reality ant and | imputing c character qualities to the person Ww who brings the 

element t of control into the situation. We have failed to see the leadership _ | 

“g Process as an n interplay of of forces, as an integrative activity. Of f course, when | 
types sofa a leader’ integrative activities become habitual, we may y call them 


traits we that they are re activities, and wi we ‘may try 


| | 
iti 
ERE = 
4 
type farm 
| situa 
ni — ic 
ship 
and labeled with trait names; (4) these names which are abstrac-_ B 
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In 1 summary, leadership i is the process s of securing direction i in social ac 


are resultants of the interplay of the factors which ¢ emerge out of a situa- pei 
and reenter it as controls. ‘Emphasis on on so-called traits of personality, 
which have been shown to be hy postatized summational fictions, therefore _ 


sin the situation. T he nee 


and drives, the g group (including potential ‘material re resources, view-_ 
points, desires, and needs, and a condition of readiness for leadership. This | 

~ situatjonal whole is a continuous series of influences and changes. Relativity _ 

characterines every factor. Leading alternates with following. Solutions are 


7 

f. s about a new situation that is more se alti to the group as 
Studying Leadership The foregoing is by way of 


These are job-analy lysis and 
i analysis, V which is a technique usually applied to factory jobs and 
_ farm n jobs, is also applicable to highly social jobs, like t teaching. Leadership, - 
‘yy also, may be viewed as a job. Preparation for leadership i in any group or 
= should, therefore, be based upon a job analysis of the needs of the = 
group or the situation. Personal factors appropriate to the situation may — 


a then be derived and listed. Leadership activities are as varied as the needs No 


is shown it in the ses s which also illustrate ie ‘technique: 


Group “Traits” of Discussion Group Leader 


mulate Informal meiner 
out suggestions Not too talkative 
Control the argumentativ Understanding of 


Traits” of Scout Master 


Athletics and sports 


ability, , size, strength 
Games and social | activities 
ay 


aw 


| 
gS 


AL REVIEW 


ork with all kinds of people in 
rs _ Make policies and programs Educational 


all types of educational needs: cls V 
Popularize the “ “cause” perience in business or profession 
Lead on platform Salesmanship, presence, reputation 

Ability as a speaker 


Coordinate program 


= ‘the us use e of job analysis i in securing leaders and to > show the leader 
r. ship process as a response to situational needs. ‘Since the jobs are are different, 
the qualifications of the 1 respective leaders are different. It will be noted that. : 
a intelligence, interest in people, and other traits are common to all three - 
types of leadership. Because leaders are able to deal with the various factors 7 


_ of situations, they have certain n corresponding traits in in common. They a are, 


on ‘the e whole, brighter, stronger, more energetic, al and generally 1 more able 
= than, the. average. These qualities usually but not necessarily will, character 
«ize e leaders. The more important factor is the situation (or the group) in 
which the abilities and activities of leaders must function satisfactorily. 
n his interfunctioning is the leadership, 
The other technique we are considering, Sociometry,! is ‘even ‘more valu- 
ae able than job analysis i in 1 studying leadership because it emphasizes personal q 
a fa factors. Job analysis i is ordinarily, though not necessarily, used in dealing 
io 2 with jobs in which specific operations are important. Group leadership, how- 
ever, involves a series. of a more complex, 
fore more for o our purpose which i is to shift attention | the illusory 
“traits’ of leaders to the demands of the situation and the behavior | 
- leaders i in meeting those demands. A technique to be adequate must, as far - 
oa as possible, picture the situational complex with its — ideals, and path. a 
 Sociometry provides a a psychological ¢ geograph y of the with ts 


2 network of of personal attractions and repulsions. It helps ; the oo or 
: see the leaders and the leadership process in the light of the needs of the — 

group. It provides the essential information graphically and quickly . The 
____ sociometric technique in the space of an hour or so, by simply asking some 


ractical questions and charting the results, gives i information. on the char- 


s acter and structure of t the group which otherwise would be impossible —_ 


acquire without long and | intimate acquaintance with the g group, if at all 


aa camp where it is impossible to become adequately acquainted or 

Technique first described by J. L. Moreno, in Who Shall Sursiee, Nervous and | Mental 
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A STUDY. or THE LEADERSENP PROCESS 


ther action pe the soiometie ‘techni ique an 


sociogram, as s seen in the following Wiathadiene, shows many things of ak; 


erest about a a group, g centers of influence, cliques, and 


tions, ‘crucial factors which the of farther i in- 


vestigation through ca case studies, life histories, interviews, and other means. 
he sociogram roughly ir indicates places where e leadership : may be looked for. 


Obviously, not every one who i is enough | to the center of concen. 


other n means, the nature 2 of the ond the group values 


it possible can be - determined. . The sociogram provides a valuable gi guide to 


‘the study of le adership it in that i it calls a attention to those individuals who are 
centers of influence and who occupy such positions because they satisfy the 
emotional and aspirational values of the group. As a matter of fact, further - 
¢ “a study i in two camps i indicated that those who occupied positions of influence 7 


in the sociogram were actually leaders. The > group: values which give posi- 
tions of popularity to certain individuals should most certainly be the sub- 


‘There are shown here for purposes of illustration two sociograms pre- 
“pared ii in different ways, each h of which has i its particular us usefulness in visual-_ 


- izing certain of the relationships | that exist in 1 the camp . The: first shows 
etworks, cliques, grapevines, channels, a and | centers of influence and other 
features of group organization. he second shows only _concentrations of 


“tele” attractions and repulsions, indicating popular and unpopular indi-_ 
7 viduals. These sociograms will be commented upon later, 


An understanding o of these  sociograms Cc calls for a brief description | of the | 


cece camp situation. The : camps are situated i in field or wood and are en- 

gaged i conservatio the i improvement of recreational a areas, and similar 


work, During the. day, the men, of w hich there are about two hundred, are | 


ex. under the direction of foremen and a camp work superintendent w ho i is. 


i be of ‘the camp « commander. Most of the detailed duties « of the camp are dele. 

gated tc to persons appointed as leaders. There are nine leaders and sixteen 

assistant leaders v who receive : higher pay and a status corresponding to that 

oa - of noncommissioned officers. A senior leader is in charge of all other le 


i is 1s responsible to the commanding officer for most of the details of 


zz He has every activity at his finger tips. He checks up absences i in 


work anga and has general al oversight ir in n assigning d duties within the c camp. 


a _ usually an engineer. When they return to camp, they are under the « direction oa 


| 


8.8 
| 
— 


“The appointed leaders : are usually men n of fair siliiann and general a abil. 


ity. They are invested with the authority of their office. There is an acting 


P a leader i in each barracks of which there are five. Usually the same leaders — 


ty pes: : the authoritarian 4 and the i he integrative. . Integrative leadership i is spon- a 
_ taneous and flexible. It i incorporates the abilities of the ; group. It finds com- 


-mon purposes among differences. In contrast, dominative or authoritarian 
5 leadership i imposes its will regardless of the desires of the group. In a camp 
= situation where it is to the best interests of all that the € persons appointed 

to o authoritative > positions s should be pleasing to the - group and ‘thus cable to 

exercise e an integrative t ty} pe of leadership, an understanding of the group’ 


the kind of people it ay approves standards it ‘requires, 


7 a. he sociometric technique is applied in a camp as laa The individuals 
are told d that certain changes in living arrangements are e contemplated and 
they are asked tc to indicate their « ir choices of of other individuals s with whom t they 
would like to live, work, and eat, and also the reasons for their preferences. 
_A blank is s provided on which each individual m may y indicate his first, second — 
and third choice of the people he would like to live with, work with, ; — 
ort 


eat with. Spaces are provided also for three negative choices in each of these — 


situations. By thus presenting indiv iduals with actual choices, their real 


attitudes toward one another a are s secured. Ww hen this census of choices i is 


first, _and third choices of each individual, both p positive and nega- 
tiv e, for each of the three situations together with the reasons in on case. 
On the basis of such tabular summaries, the sociograms are made up. Benes oa 
Incidentally the sociometric technique is is valuable for its s method of secur- 


ing z attitudes. Attitudes are are notoriously hard | to test st with paper and | pencil. J 
Individuals will not usually indicate their true attitudes in an interview. 


The sociometric technique provides a realistic method for determining atti- 
endes. The | individuals are faced with the problem of actually 
_ their associates, with all that this means to them in terms of comfort - 


living. To ask a person, what he thinks about - another i is one thing; to ask 
him to choose a a person with whom he desires t to and eat is quite 


Interpretation of Sociograms. ‘The first so sociogram, of networks 
~ of tele lines indicates the interpersonal relationships within the group in © 


. relation to living quarters only. Leaders occupying ¢ centers of influence stand 
out: Numbers 13, 17, 63, 61 and 3. Number 40 is not a leader, but he is a 
z, connecting link between two groups and is important because of this posi- 
Likewise, | 23 and As are re connecting | links. In this sociogram 
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STUDY OF THE LEADERSENP PROCESS 681 
the g groupings and centers of influence with the networks surrounding at 
stand out. The arrows point in the direction of the attractions . This particu- 
CHART 
SOCIOGRAM OF PART OF A cee 
— NETWORKS OF INFLUENCE 


two positive ye choices because of the limitations of 
‘The second : sociogram | is much simpler and is easier to make. It may be © , a 
a as a first | step toward the | construction of the network type of 
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STUDY OF PROCESS | g 

tion and repulsion. The dotted lines indicate repulsion. Only a portion ofa 
- much larger sociometric chart representing a living situation in a Civilian — - 
Conservation Corps camp is shown here. The numbers correspond to names i 
and have no other significance. It v will be noted in this sociogram | that the 

interpersonal 1 relations are, to a large. ‘extent, bounded | by the barracks i 


which the enrollees live. There are three times as many social — - 


and social disapprovals within the barracks as there are fr 
- barrack. T his is to be expected and, on the whole, indicates that the « camp Bi 
is not, in the full : sense ¢ of the word, a social unit, and that while contacts un- 


co ; doubtedly come e through work g gangs, most of the i - important personal r rela- 


- tionships come through living quarters.  Enrollees who are popular 


4 es of their barrack mates are Numbers 2, 6, 12, and 30. Outstandingly aan 


“popular i is Number a, who is a leader. Outstandingly unpopular is 


WwW hen “daa the re reason for ‘their dislike of the outstandingly unpopular en 


, 


ales, the boys: said he was. “dirty,” ” which, as often really 


Telien extraction: names like, Levine, Malt, Fisher, “Dambeck, 

-Dambrows. (Jewish, E English, and Polish). It w would appear t that the Italian : 
and 
group is closely knit, while many of the others are e unsocialized i in n the camp 


‘population. In the unrepresented part ¢ irt of the sc sociogram, there a are a number 
_ of Italian names among the isolates. Such p persons are probably true isolates. 


one like nationality have something to do with leadership. These are a 
7 - _ illustrations of the many things of importance indicated by a sociogram. _ 
‘ ‘a As was said before, sociograms serve as guides to further study of the 


. ; factors ‘revealed. An interesting f feature ‘of such a study, which i is not shown 


in the sociogram, consists of the ‘ “reasons” | for the v various attractions and 


— repulsions. These reveal the attitudes, standards, and aspirational ideals 
which form the situational basis for leadership. Enrollees were asked to state 7 7 
_ the reasons for their choices. In addition, they were requested to write short — ; 


aes: ~ descriptions of of the chosen individuals. The result: was as a list of approvals and 


on disapprovals which are not ‘only. enlightening because they show the social 
_ standards of enrollees, | but because they p present the social basis for = 


(only partially presented because o 


_tollees in the camps understand ideals and standards of conduct perhaps . 
a 


‘g in two ways, (a) ¢ as the qualifications of leaders, and (b) « as descriptions = 


the demands of the social situation. The latter i is the p primary 

leadership as it is ; analyzed here. Leadership consists in meeting the de- 


ne mands of the emotional, aspirational, and other \ values of the group. | his is 


th 
| 
: 
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q Good natured and does not look for trouble. hip 
sticks by you no matter what anybody else sa says. 
Is a good sport and lots of fun. When Lam in trouble he i is always there to help me — 
Is a good hearted fellow and plays square \ with everybody ey 
Ww hatever he has he it the others, never to ching, 


supposed to take 0 orders from a 

He is a swell companion, lots of fun; he is juin and not foul mouthed. 
_ Is the right sort of guy; sometimes a little mean, but ‘thati is to be la tai 
Very: and will back me up in 

_ He is honest and a comical fellow. di 


ambitious, and always has a happy 
- Is kind and will give you the last cent he has if you need ibs 3 +4 
_ Gives everyone a fair chance, and steps aside for some of the fellows he shouldn’t. 
os He has a way of getting along with most of the fellows. its) Dei 
He has no favorites. y tee on getting his work done, but does it in a lenient way. 
. ; He does not swear and is clean, and at work he does not ” you toomuch. — 
He is honest and loyal, and uses fairly goodlanguage. 
A good guy who is on the up-and-up; he never double-crosses you. -and is alway 
* al to you. He does things fift -fift tf oe ee 
- & Thinks he is above all of us, sometimes he speaks and sometimes he doesn’t. a 
He does as he pleases and seems to think everyone should respect him. a 
He is stuck < up and tries to be a big- shot; thinks he is smarter and better than you. 
He picks on me and gives me all the dirty y work in our barrack. _ myers 
_He thinks he owns as the camp, and doesn’ t get along with any ybody. 
He is a bully and likes to pick on someone smaller than himself. het ie 
Is afraid he does more work than anyone in in camp. Kika: bees 
_Doesn’t associate with hardly anyone, 
‘ery seldom see him going anyone. 


onder to discover the situational leadership, the men 


camp ) work cr crews were re asked to give descriptive statements of good and poor — 


— 
4 


4 A 


0 
¢ 
| | 
is shared with, inthe right way. 
ish and shares when he is share 
is generous and not hoggis Kr 
He is outright, honest and cheerful. He treats Is a 
Stan 
| 
Does: 
cr 


be read i in two ways: (a)< as of activities, and 


iu 
particular s situation. . The s statements are given in ‘their without 
classification, because in this form they present a general picture of the 
situation, which includes leadership. For training purposes, they may be 


r, however, does not touch upon ‘the educational aspects of the aun 


Ww ORK-SITUATION 


what should be done and does it. 
Plays no favorites, treats all men alike. se 
Considers the fellows he has under him. 
~ Does not let his stripes go to his head. ied: 
Not so easy y that you can step al all over him. him. 


‘Tries to improve his men. 
Never hollers, but takes his time in explaining the 
_ Considerate of the workers; not a slave driver. ees 
Does not demand an unreasonable amount of work p per r day. xan we 
ye 
not too hard on a fellow who is clumsy. 
of others as well as of himself. = 
Is always justified in giving his orders. _ 


Stands right over you until you get it done right. 


a Coie and a a good fellow to work under. 

everything in his power to cooperate with. the n 
_ Explains things c clearly and in an understandable way ate ‘ 

Gta in the work and sees that it is done right. 


natured and well mannered. 4, 
too harsh on you, but wants to get the work 
Will split the work evenly, ‘not pick on one person all time, 


Not too domineering and too much of a bully. ae 


-Doesn’t use his position to get rev enge on he t ‘tlike. 
4 fair and reasonable to every body. 
find. 
A quiet man; not but cooperates with you. 
not get sore when you make mistakes. Bot 


always on top of you telling you to work. 


Leaves you alone to work once in awhile. 


e he sees you doing something wrong, he w W will correct y you. pee 
Makes the lazy mug do his share of work, 


Treats all men equally on the Job andi in the ‘barracks. — 


= 

| classihed in terms of trait actions and arranged in order for teaching 

A 

| 
>. 4 ih 


~ He doesn’t hold a grudge ag against those he doesn’t like; otherwise, he is a good leader. . 
He carries hatred with him, and is always sneering at ‘others, and threatens if ‘things © 
_ He’d sit down on a rock and holler at the men if the they tried to light a cigarette or stop 
He wants everything done his way regardless of your judgment. 


Sits around and won’t help anyone when he needs it. x 
He expects an enrollee to know as much as he 


‘Bet is a a hard guy; always giving the boys arguments and giving no breaks. s. a 
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dt there is any ae. wrong, the blame i is always on the . other person. 


: ‘These ty pical statements of the characteristics of leadership in ina social 
- situation ‘and in a work situation are, as a matter of fact, A de- v. 
4 scriptions jof the demands of the situations. They give a picture of the prob- 
- lems of of f living together, of the pleasures ; and annoyances of the particular ~ | 
_ camp , social situation and work situation. . The approved boys become lead-— 
ers rs largely because they 1 meet the: standards, the - demands, the expectations, 
i.e, e., the needs of the g group. Enrollee standards ¢ are evidently very ‘definite. 
Enrollees know what is (for them) good social conduct and what is not. — 
_ They know, not by being told, ne by rubbing elbows with each other and - 
_ living i in a community where the conduct of each affects the other. T They 
know what desirable conduct is. They appreciate it and they are. not at a y . 
- Joss to describe i it, both in 1 positive and negative terms. In these enrollee ap- 
provals | and disapprovals will be found a picture of what the enrollee _ 
and dislikes, of — he thinks is right and wrong. Those who meet the | 


standards are by that factleaders. 


_ The demands jr the situation create e the re > responses which go by | the names: 


a leadership characteristics. Bearing g this fact in n mind, it is interesting to 
note | that enrollees i Civilian ‘Conservation Corps camps approve of the 
pleasant, helpful ty pe e of person. They a approve re of faithfulness, and particu 
- larly mention those who stick by their friends. There is a definitely expressed | 
_ disapproval of bad language and bad manners. . The statements | reveal that 
the loud-mouthed minorities who seem to have : approval, actually do ‘not 
have it. Enrollees put a good deal of stress on helpfulness. They specifically 
speak of sharing, a1 and helping the other fe fellow on out. It is interesting to know 
that they do not expect perfection. In one instance the enrollee says, “He i is 
— the right sort of guy, sometines a little mean, but that is to be expected.” — 
Enrollees have a respect for intelligence and a broadminded comprehension 
of other problems. pene: enrollee even en says, like. him because he e has 


arn 1 something from him.” Activities 
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and siniatiasian that go under the n name e of justice a are demanded by nen 
group. and again the words occur, ‘He i is fair’; is a square-— 
a 


“too smart.” 
therefore lack of consideration i is “consistently disapproved. 
Bullying is generally hated. The smooth, oily individual, the “handshaker,” : 
Tale and the fe fellow who say s things b behind one ’s back that he would | not say to ee 
s face, are all disapproved. ‘They do ‘not like the ‘ ‘smart- 
‘snotty guy,” the “big-shot.” Taken i in one way, these represent positive: 


and negative traits of but essentially» of the 


“A situational appro 


techniques have been and illustrations of approvals and 
_provals which m may be interpreted as as descriptions 0 ; of situational demands 
- have been given. Nothing has been said about the practical implications of 
- this material. It is obvious, however, that the sociograms suggest the use a ; 
tendons and chains of influence in developing the standards of the group. 
is economical of effort to influence key | persons \ who will in turn influence 
- the others. T The I lists of approvals and d disapprovals in so social and work ‘situa 
_ tons suggest a a starting point for personality. education and social education 
in youth groups. Other problems are suggested: for instance, the advisa- 
“bility: off teaching socially minded individuals to act like leaders, as over an 
td against teaching popular and influential individuals to take an interest in 
improvement. he methods suggested may be used i in the study of 


“many ¢ y other kinds of groups, such as labor unions, 


: 


of kindliness are demanded. Enrollees are just as definite in the ex 1 She So ae 
their disapprovals. They have personal pride and hence they resent a per- 
| 
= 
hall 
| 
| — 
- 
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any Western students s of personality « often refer to China, with i its: 
apparently unchanging culture, as something of a psychological 
\ paradise where psychic tensions and behavior deviations a are sup- - 


posed to be very much less, if not almost nonexistent, as ‘compared with 7 
their own countries.’ 1 In my younger days, I patriotically shared this view, _ 


- buta a few years’ experience asa . sociologist at and lay analyst in the Peiping 
Union Medical College has almost entirely. shattered this delusion. My | 


duties ‘there consisted mainly of propagating | the s sociological point of of 
along witha 1 certain ‘amount of the psychoanalytic technique among medi- 7 


cal students and treating those psychoneurotic patients who. consid- 
a 
n 


<a by other specialists in the institution as of only nuisance value. As . 
result of this rather unusual first-hand contact with Chinese personality 
problems,’ a a considerable amount of data has been accumulated, of which — 


this article may be regarded as the first preliminary r report. a ae 
principal hypothesis adopted in this paper is that perednality: 


_ are essentially problems of social adjustment. ‘Personality’ i is conceived - 
as an n achieved organization of desires and attitudes, conscious and un- 
conscious, centered around the individual’ s basic conception of himself, : 


and ‘social adjustment’ as a two-way instead of one- way process as the term g 
“may seem to © imply. Thus, there is iS s for each individual j just as s much « a prob- 
f h F | 
—‘society” referring to other personali- 


“ties and ‘thei demands wen the individual and ‘culture,’ the group 


standards | that repeats both individual and interpersonal conduct. 
_ * Presented to the Division on Sociol Psychology of the American Sociological Society 
1 As an example, see C. P. Emerson, The Nervous Patient, 37-38, Philadelphia, —a . 
= ? For this unusual opportunity, the writer owes a lasting debt to the broad-minded Dr. 
__R. S. Lyman, who in his brief stay in Peiping laid the foundation of what little modern 
psychiatry there is in China and who genuinely regards the role of a sociologist with psychiatric 
- experience as important and indispensable as that of a psychiatrist with medical training in ~ 
an institution for mental diseases. He is now introducing this novel point of view to the De- 
_ partment of Psychiatry of Duke University, North Carolina, 
_ -§ This body of data, roughly speaking, consists of rather detailed statistical information — . 
" about 1135 mental patients who were admitted to the Peiping Municipal Psychopathic Hos- 2 ¢ 
pital in the years 1933-38, and some statistical information on 1333 patients who passed 
“through the Neuropsychiatric Clinic of P.U.M.C. in the years 1936-39, supplemented by over 
- hundred case studies of mainly psychoneurotic patients, a number of which were made by _ 
means of the regular psychoanalytic procedure. 
4 These views of personality and adjustment are set forth in some detail in the writer's _ 
, article, ‘ “The Patient as a Person,” Social and Psychological Studies in Neuropsychiatry in— 
1-30, edited by Dr. R. S. Lyman, Peking, 1939. 


The distinction between society and culture made is of course artificial, though 
necessary f for of Kimball Personality and the Problems i 
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= problems i in this sense may be s said to be of ‘two major kinds. a 


curve : of distribution, we e shall find that i in 1 the on one extreme 1e there ai are ¢ individ- 

= who know, ow, relatively | speaking, little cultural restraint in the gratifi- 
ations of their impulses, the problems: resulting from. this kind of malad- 

_Jusement being generally known as delinquency or crime. In the other 


extreme, there are individuals who hold their impulses in check in the face 


ig of cultural prohibitions, or even push them far away from their own aware- 


‘ness, no matter how essential ‘their adequate “expression is for their own 
_ development. The problems 1 resulting from this kind of maladjustment are 
oe ‘commonly known as mental disorders, which in the last analysis are nothing | 
more than the individual’s continuous efforts to achieve or to regain a happy a: 
ae a working conciliation between the fundamental needs of his 


own personality a and the demands of his culture. This paper deals with the 3 


4 


latter type of personality ] problems i in 1 the Chinese | cultural milieu. 
. Types of Mental Disorder in China. What types of mental disorder: are 
nia if found in China? Table 1 I gives some data on the major psy choses. — ay 


1. Types oF MENTAL DisorDER OF CHINESE Pansute ADMITTED TO 


Mu Municipat PsycHo cHopaTuic H Hospirat (1933-38) 


4 


Num- | Per- 


Schizophrenia, clear-cut and suspected m4 


_Manic-depressive, all 


General paresis : 


wW 


Epilepsy 
Other organic psychoses 
Psychopathic personality 
J Psychoneuroses 


Paranoia and cnn 


Mental 
olia 


Involuntional melanchol 


_ ! The grand total of cases studied is 1135, for 2 47 of which nc no ) diagnosis is given, 


Ey: able 2 presents d data relative to milder forms of mental disorders. 
hese figures give some indication the types of mental or Peronalty 
_ disorder in 1 China, at least in North China. The usual diagnostic labels are 


s used here, not as central objects of study as it is customarily « done, but to 


of Adjustment, 139-296, New York, 1940; also John ee Cultu 


Socialization,’ ” Amer. - Sociol., jul 19395 ff. 
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T 
Parients AT THE NEuROPSYCHIATRIC CLINIC OF PeIPING 
_Unton Mepicat E (1936-39) 


Types of Somatic and Number of | Percent of 


Organic 


Epilepsy 


4 
: 


‘ 


Psy 
Neurasthenia 


Hysteria 


> 


Obsession and neurosis 


Total 


3 


3 

: 


| 
Mental and neurological cases 
Total | 


Genito-urinary 
_ Psychopathic personality 
Mental deficiency 
= 1 The number of cases studied is incomplete for the three year period. Pees rm 
«2 The grand total of cases studies in this connection is 1333s 7 of which oh wee on considered das * 


Total 
Other | 


and 144 cases for which no diagnosis whatever was given. 


a ual and his social cultural environment. WwW hen 


4-7 2 one 
conf 
forms of gratincation or for securityy"it he SNOUT decide wal a fami 
tinue his thwarted existence and should choose atthe same time tocurb his 
it desires instead of launching a frontal attack upon the mala 
a Airs. This way of classifying human motives is not only simple but illuminating. The a 
oof this scheme is one of the leading culture-conscious psychiatrists in this country. 
Sullivan, “Conceptions of Modern Psychiatry,” Psychiatry, catego 


er explosive acts toward 


into one’s own “inner world,” while the latter mode 
to self-deceiving devices of great variety, including ‘ “organ symbol- 
ism, 7 Suc behavior deviations are known in psychiatry as psychoses, a 
neuroses, and various other functional disturbances. Put under some : such y 
_ theoretical frame of reference, most of the psychiatric jargon becomes i in- 
-telligible. Our ne next and more important problem is how these types of 


‘mental disorder come about, or what | factors have contributed co their 


ger esis. Since we conceive af ‘mental disorders as essentially | problems of 

social adjustment, it is only logical that we should next examine the social 


situations to which the Chinese mental patients have failed to adjust. 
a ‘Social Situations Specially | Straining to Chinese Mental Patients. The 
_more ‘important s social situations in China that occasioned the mental dis- _ 

' “orders of the Psychopathic Hospital patients referred to above, i in order of — 

frequency, are: (1) the. economic or occupational : situation; (2) the 


Seen situation; 3 3) the patient’ s own family s situation; (4) the e school s situa- 


"mentioned as the e occasion for th their breakdown » almost one third. suffered 
prolonged unemployr oyment o or r lack | means of subsistence; about « Fone 


--fifth: had serious conflicts with ¢ coworkers; and others were dissatisfied d with 

_ the work situation as a whole or had difficulty with their superiors. Pry’. » i 
Ee Next in importance is the larger family situation, by which is meant i 


living together of of single or married individuals their own families 


following are 


a family members, Ring nearly one third of ics group; conflict with — 
= me female patients much more than the male; conflict be- 
d his or friction between ‘the 


“Out of 247 cases in which or situation was 


-— female p patients with their mothers. (Difference is §.3 percent for | both.) fe 
an In the patient’s own family situation, which was mentioned in 235, cases, a 


the le most important crisis also proves to be serious illness Sor - decease of 7 
4 family members, i in this case either the mate or r children. Next are maltreat- . 


‘Ment of wives or concubines by husbands and husband’s feelings of sexua 


maladjustments with wives. General incompatibility ranks third for 
H. F Dunbar, Emotions and Bodily Changes, New York, 1935. it 
8 Psychoses due to physical injury to the nervous system obviously helene to a a dicot 
Di More accurately, they belong to neurology rather than to psychiatr atry “3 


—— 
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1 243 cases. Among the issues prominent in this situation, 
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by 
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= sexes. Other problems i in the small family situation worth special m mention 


patients, ‘and the modern husband’s dissatisfaction with his old-fashioned 


__wife—sometimes vice versa: —who» were married usually i in their later teens — 


r 

"7A The school situation was ‘mentioned it in 137 cases. ‘The major difficulties 

in this situation are those. factors that cause failure in school work; ; namely, - 


family affairs, low intelligence, personal problems and physical illnesses. 
a Examinations and conflict with school mates also figure prominently. _ 
_ By the larger social situation is meant the internal political situation in 
China an and her international relations. ‘It was mentioned it in 135 cases. In 
over one fourth of these cases, “mental symptoms were brought about by 
- being frightened or actually having been imprisoned and maltreated by the 
_ Japanese soldiers mostly because these patients were known to be student __ 
_ patriots. Another fourth broke down for fear of being arrested or because of | 
having been imprisoned by the local Chinese government prior to. the out- 
7 break « of t the > present S Sino-Japanese hostilities, mostly because these young 


‘2 patients were suspected of being ( Communists. For the rest of this group, one 


major source of anxiety is the present war situation and the « —— done — 


either to the patient personally or to his family members. peer 1h 


_ The nonmarital love situation seemed especially straining to the younger 
_ generation in present-day | China. : Of 93 Cases in which | it was —— 


™ one fifth were made miserable t by diappointment in | in love; a little over 

one t tenth got themselves entangled i in illicit relations; and another tenth 
- t their heads, so to » speak, when c confronted by a love object, though e en- 7 


 tirely legitimate from the observer’s point of view. A smaller proportion _ 


=. are the tensions arising from. concubinage, es especially s straining to the — 


_ cases broke down just in time to escape the sexual encounter or marital 
intimacy which often” ~ themselves had planned for. Other sources of 

In regard t to entire | ‘group of pa ‘patients,’ ‘it is interesting to note ‘that while — 
the problem of making a living s seems to be the most straining to the male a 
. patients (218 out of 821 reports, or 26.5 percent),!° ° to the female patients: 7 
a the most perplexing problem is how to adjust to the family situation, large _ 


or small, especially ii in dealing \ with their husbands and | the in-laws (112 — 


of 4591 reports, or 24.4 a and 32.9 percent, | t, respectively).™ Similarly, 
ty ® The total number of mental patients studied is 1135, while the total times in which the 
social situations described above and others were mentioned is 1280, a number of patients — 
having failed to adjust to more than one social situation. Nonsocial situations, or factorsin 
_ the physical environment, were mentioned 237 times as being associated with the outbreak of 
je mental symptoms. These include natural calamities, such as flood and famine; traumatic physi- a 
injuries; exogenic and endogenic toxic agents; old age; and others. The proportion of situa- 
tions or factors in the social environment to those in the physical environment mentioned as oe realitie: 
q occasions for the outbreak of the patients’ mental symptoms is 83.1 to 16.9 percent. 7 A a relative 
0 Reports related to the same social situation for females are 29 out of 459 or 6.3 percent. i  sonalit 
_ ™ Reports related to the larger tay and the patient’s own a situation for male pa- 
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PE RSONALITY PROBLE} EMS IN CHINESE CULTURE 693 


the school sit situation on and the larger : social, Political, and international — 
that figure rather prominently in the m 


ients seem to have much less importance for the anys patients. These 


ely position and limited in interests of women in China, ood 


int 
are not educated and are largely confined within the family. 
Sociopsychological Interpretation of Mental Disorder. Social 
tions by themselves, however important, do not adequately, explain 1 m were 
_ or personality disorder, for i it " the meaning which a certain social situation 
has for a partic tha es his particular response. In 
order to account for any case cal ‘maladjustment, it is necessary, therefore, 


to consider at the s same time the personality of the individual, not so much © 


a the | form ofa any y specific pr preexisting attitude 2 as s Thomas counseled years 


as 


ago,” as in n that of the personality organization as a whole, ‘especially the 
ae - individual’ s basic conception of himself, which may or may not be clear in — 
individual’ consciousness, but which often has a determining influence 
; on his definition of any situation and his subsequent response. 18 An attempt 
s be made here to demonstrate the usefulness c of this hy pothesis by a a cur- 


= review of two cases es of maladjustment to some of the major social 


‘situations mentioned above. Such a hasty procedure i is highly — - 
= but is made necessary by limitations of space. epee See 


-_ Patient v was a 1 married m man of 21 anda. | father ‘of three children, when he w is 


= he first case is one of maladjustment to the larger family aie 


brought to the hospital by his father and h his cousin, because he had to be 
s and clothed and beret in n the toilet or o or on n the s street, although there 7 


w then years | old, and was ill with smallpox. ater, 


obsessions | and compulsions extended to many spheres of his life edie 

_ volved other members of his | family, mainly i in the form of thinking pel 

od possible misfortunes befalling them and annulling same by some gesture. 
By eighteen, two years after his marriage during which time he constantly 


suffered 1 from « diarrhea, | he dropped out of school and had the whole family . 


Obviously, | the illness of his half sister alone, i in connection with whic 
his s symptoms first developed, cannot give us much understanding of the — 


case. We must also explore the special significance that situation might 


W. I. Thomas and F. . Znaniecki, , The Polish nt, Chicago, 1918, Vol. I, ““Methodologi- 


a may be noted that this view represents a sociological interpretation of psychiatric is 
realities, the individual personality being looked upon both as a product of culture and as a 
Ee relatively stable psychological structure or a system of reactivity. See Edward Sapir, “Per- 
sonality,” Ency. of Soc. Sciences, New York, 1934, Vol. 12: 55-88; and R. E. Park and | ~ Ww. 
Introduction to the Sciences of Sociology, 70, 1924. 
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ote the p patient, but if we rely on his surface communications ns alone, 
the explanation is rather simple: he was overconcerned about the well-being 
_ of his half sister as he also was about that of other members of his family; 


hence, his obsessive thoughts about their possible misfortune. . He also char- 


| _ terized himself as a gentle > soul, always respectful t to his e elders, meek and = 


AP 
_ courteous to the Point ¢ of being submissive to his friends and acquaintances. = 
_ After fifteen months of study by means of the psychoanalytic technique, 
| but principally from the sociological point of view, however, it was found 7 
that the patient deep down in his heart conceived of himself literally as the 7 
emperor of his father’s household, as_ the only child in the entire fi family # 
~ worth being loved; he could not stand the presence of his father and uncles; -_ 


_ he wanted to possess s all the women n folks i in the family -; his lot in life was to 


_ do no work but 1 to be served. Factors contributing to wthie basic conception | 


are: (1) the illness of his own mother when he was about two and her death | 
~ when he was four; (2) the extreme care and attention showered on | him n by 


— elder members of the family, especially his a aunt + and i adopted n mother, for he 


t the only male child 1 in two of the three families i ina household of six- 


teen; 3 and (3) the i inconsistencies | on the p part of his elders in administering 


od - discipline, with the men folks insisting on authority and the women folks” 
indulging him in every possible way. Knowing this, it would be easier = 
understand how his half sister, who was a lovely and att attractive apleredl 


a according to him, was the center of attention | in the entire family, might 


an "mean a serious us threat to his. princely, position, , and how he might wish that 


= Most probably it was this unconscious wish for his half sister’s death, 
coupled with his equally strong tendency to be a good brother, that resulted 

in the familiar self-deceptive mechanism for partial secret 
impulses known i nalysis a 
grew, he was s expected to share some responsibilities in running 
family grocery store, but the privileges of the only male child in a Chinese 

family apparently was so difficult for the patient to relinquish that 


q 


ee 4 ymptoms increased with his age, until he finally not only escaped th the de- 
mands « of the family but succeeded remarkably ir in restoring his c crumbling 


throne a and subjecting the whole family to his service as in the days « of old 


By The | patient’ s ‘reactions t ‘to specific situations, it is my conclusion, cannot be 
understood except in the light of this root-conception the patient mad 
formed of himself in his early experiences in the family constellation. —<_ 
F 
ia The second case is one of maladjustment to what I called the love si a- -_ 


tion. T he — was a single girl of 20 > when she began the treatment. Her 
s the | re to ta talk to people : about a _ 


t marri 


‘ 


ork. 


“nt 
| | 
| 
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| q enou 
tens 
night 
meny 
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~ xpressing what she felt. Roughly speak- 
great difficulty she Ay ciences and philosophies cou might ha 
+ 


so the different branches of knowledge c could be e united in into one and produce ~ 

new knowledge. This, and o other symptoms, developed so soon after her grad- a 

ation from th the high school a and i in ‘the c course | of close association with ; + 
me 


usin, a , a boy whom she liked but whose attention \ was received by her with 
‘increasing amount of conflict. Her association with him \ was almost al- 


he piano, for example, , she. would exclaim that she was afraid and 


| to to her mother for "protection. T he 1 ‘Teason was is that she t thought. of 


‘cially men for her dialectic opponents. Later, she went into a psychotic ag q 7 
a - and after a brief period of recovery is now back in the hospital . again. 
a In accounting for this rather extraordinary re reaction to a love situation, | 
iti is hardly sufficient to consider r only t the surface attitudes of the | patient : 
~ toward her boy cousin, which was one of Platonic admiration and intellec- 
wl tual companionship. Nor would it throw much light on the case to trace the Ea 
symptoms in this case to the working of a biological im pulse apart from the | 


After: about two years 0 of study, it became increasingly clear ‘that the 
patient’ S s basic ci conception 0 of herself was that of an. an Amazon. Tes was s deliber- eh 

ately cultivated by her ‘mother i in her early childhood. Her mother, n now 

about 60 years old, came from a highly educated Confucian family deeply a ; 

a" _versed in the traditional teachings | respecting womanhood," but serenely 


1011 » VUL, stial 


enough, she had ad thought bitterly about the inequality between men a and 


women ever since childhood," * and this early hatred. of men was greatly ii in- 
tensified by: an extremely self-centered husband, who, for example, di ing a 


night when she was about to give birth to a child, forbade her to make ; a 
fire in the stove in her room because the noise disturbed his sleep! Although, 
_ with her Confucian and Buddhist philosophies, she was able to meet situa- 
tions like this without actual | collapses, the family was literally a battle- 
ground from the the birth of the f patient until her final breakdown. She and 
her two sisters were deliberately indoctrinated by her ‘mother that all” 
_ men were evil-minded, that they should struggle hard to be not only equal 
but superior to men and, most important of all, to show to their father that é 
girls are just as good and useful as boys. . Little wonder, therefore, that our 
| i patient should grow up ¥ with the grim determination to be an Amazon. In fact, a 


4 her hostility toward men was Ye) ) strong that treatment 1 in n her "case was swell. 


“In as traditional teachings, 1 man was nei to Heaven and w woman to cart Just 


% The fact that her brother could take the civil service examination in pony po while 
“he could not, and that she was somewhat unwanted by her own father are two Lees that 


=~ 
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= 
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ad a at that ti time w was not to > the task and I have « a 


to her ‘to love or be loved was ; a matter o of great humiliation; in rms own 
it amounted to giving up her one weapon—in fact, her whole 
philosophy of | life. W hatever desire she had for men, she had to hide c care. 
fully wi under an intellectual cloak. Hence, the ‘ ‘great discovery” full of syn m- 
a significance and her compulsion to make it known to men. Her ot nl 7 
perhaps v will be considered by some as principally a matter of sex, but sex - 
was a problem i in her case only because i it came in cc conflict with the basic 


conception that she had formed of herself since ce early childhood in the 
"course of her experience in in the social and cultural n matrix of her family. cos | 
: i Space does not allow me to go further with case material. Perhaps | -_ 
has been said to indicate the usefulness of some of what I consider as the 
cardinal principles i in any -sociopsychological i inquiry. One is. s that personal- 
ity problems of whatever ' variety must be considered i in the c context ct of . 
personality organization as a whole, ‘that the essence of a a personality a 
is the individual’ basic: ic conception n of himself formed early in 
e conflicts 
onception or personality of the individual 


puts it, personality problems ar are always culture personality peoblems. 
Although: the material dealt with here concerns principally p phenomena that 
1. are generally cc considered ; as abnormal, it is believed that the general method- _ 
ological principles that emerged from these considerations are equally ap- 
; plicable to the study of phenomena that are generally considered normal. ‘| 
this brief report, it was found necessary to omit: a great deal of perti- 


information and to ‘pass over a number of rather important : problems 


‘ related: to mental or personality disorder i in Chinese. culture. The distribu 
a tion yn of Chinese mental p: patients according to age, sex, occupation and socio- =|! 


a economic status, their community and spatial distribution in the city of 
are - Peiping i in terms of general population, and the possible resemblances to and 
differences from oo ae patients in other ae are b but it some of t the facts 
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| She further specified that what she wanted to teach me was what Icould _ 
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OF MARRIAGE PARTNERS RS 


2) 


of Ka Kansas i'r 


ing to our of assortative mating, homogamy, 


social selection, « 


on the of adjustment, tending to in- aa 
a crease marital harmony; ; it is important for inheritance studies and to eu- a 
er genics, to » the extent that intelligence test performance i is accounted for by 
heredity; and it is indirectly related to segregation and « class s cleavage in 
society, since people not not only to some extent select marriage partners on el 
_ basis of similarity of intellectual | status, but they also select friends 1 in -_ 


Let us briefly review the evidence already available | from published : stud-_ 


ies. s. It i is not : surprising g that | psychologists are are ‘responsible for most of the 

knowledge we e have, but it is ; interesting ‘to o note . the small amount of evi- 

dence hitherto reported. An early study attempting t to use a correlation 


umili es. coefficient for 


n 45 couples studied i in an institution for the mentally deficient. Here the 


coefficient was +.10. * Subsequent studies have consistently. reported = 


Villoughby studied go California couples on a battery of items 
q -known tests and discovered an average coefficient of +. 44. . 
studied 105 Vermont marriages by means of the Army Alpha test 


discovered a ‘coefficient of this was increased 


Chicago, Illinois, Dec. 28, 1940. Hf 
-  1H.M. Richardson, “Studies of Mental Rese Resemblance between Hsubands and Wives and — 
between Friends,” Psychol. Bull., 1939, 36: 104-120. 
AL Woods, Mental and Moral Heredity in Royalty, New York, 1906. 
3 V. Moorees, “The Immediate Heredity of Primary Aments Committed toa Public In- 
stitution, ” F. Appl. Psychol, 1924, 8: 89-127. BAL 
Willoughby, “Family Similarities in Mental Test Abilities,” Genetic Psychol. 
- Money. » 1927, 2: 235-2753 ; and 27th Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 


5 E. Jones, “A First Study of Parent- Child on Yearbook of the National 7 
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include 27 more 1 marriages fell to +. 52.8 Burks had the 
_ number of pairs in two California groups tested on the Stanford Binet scale. 
In one group of 174 marriages, the coefficient was +.42; in another of 100 
‘couples, the: figure was +.55.” Freeman and his associates studied ‘150 
-_riages | in the Chicago ar area, obtaining a coefficient t of +.4 49.8 Schooley studied - 
couples, finding a correlation of +.5¢6.9 The last two investigations er 
ploy ed the Otis S-A test. Outhit’s study of 51 marriages, , employing ; Army 
Alpha and Stanford Binet tests, revealed the highest coefficient of all, +. a 
“for a group of families in the professional occupations and upper pool 


a class ke levels of the northeast of the country. v0 Other studies have reported — : 
‘similarity ip a associations, information, , vocabulary, and a arithmetic reason- 


— ing,tt but because these ‘are not comparable to the new data they may be 
ignored at present. The correlation r range on the general intelligence studies" 
was thus from +. .08 to +.74, with the later and best investigations ranging. 
+.42 to +.74, | , about 800 couples having been ‘studied. The small 


number of cases is to some extent compensated nt et by the ‘tees agreement 


available for. report at this time consist “3 marriages | 
University of Kansas students taking entrance intelligence tests during the 
period from 1925 to 1938, whose marriages were reported to the Alumni 


Office. In each case, intelligence scores were available for both husband and 
ping. 


wife. ‘During: the « entire re period covered by the study, tests officially ac- 


: cepted by| the American Council on | Education we were employed. Although the > ‘et 


test and tie corresponding r raw scores on the tests changed from year to ; 
year, the various years are made generally comparable. by the use of per- — 


centile scores and decile scores in each year. These ‘represent ‘the percentile 


and decile scores of all United States college : students on the t test ‘during the | 


In the he assumption t that the quality of University of f Kansas ar and other 
American college. students did not change. materially over the p period of ! 
study, percentile scores of a husband from one of the earlier classes and a : 
the last spring are thus considered to 


° H. S. H. E. ‘A “A Second Study of Familial Resemblance in Intelligence. 
Qelanainnd and Genetic Implications of Child and Sibling Correlations in the Total ‘Sam. : 
_ ple,” 39th Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 1940, 97-141. i a 
; 7 B. S. Burks, “The Relative Influence of Nature and Nurture upon Mental Development,” 
27th Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 1928, Part1,219-321. 

_ § FN, Freeman, J. Holzinger and B. C. Mitchell, “The Influence of the Environment on 
‘the Intelligence, School Achievement, and Conduct of Foster Children,” a7th 3 Yearbook t of the — 
National Society for the Study of Education, 1928, Part I, 103-217. 

M. Schooley, “Personality Resemblances among Married Couples,” 

Outhit, “A Study of the Resemblances of Parents in 


telligence,” "Archives of No. 149, 
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"INTELLIGENCE OF “MARRIAGE PARTNERS 
wine Or, to state the question differently, it is assumed that a stu- 
- nt would score in the same percentile regardless « of the year he took a test. a 
One method o of ‘analyzing ng | the degree. of homogamy exhibited by the data’ 
would be to determine whether, for each decile of intelligence of of husband, 
the wife was in the same or immediately : adjacent d decile « or deciles es to an ex. ; 


~ tent superior to chance (see Table 1). But for the pr purposes of general analy- 
I. Farquency DistRIBUTION FOR INTELLIGENCE or 


eci 


ad 
I 
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| 60 | awe 


‘sis and general comparis on with the studies reviewed above, it is ; sufficient ' 


= 


4 to report that the Pearson coefficient of correlation r for these marriages was 


only +.193+.032, markedly lower than for any of the more recently aa 


Ww 
st satisfactory. of making 


"study of nthe of marriage partners on the basis of en is to test 

— 2 Although the fact has no clear bearing on assortative mating within the group, it may oe 


~ 


| 

= 

a ays 

recorded that the central tendencies of groom an ride scores were very similar. 1e median 
decile for both was the fourth, highest scores being in the first decile; and median groom 


them at a time very shortly before marriage by means of the same iy a 
7 _ of intelligence te tests. The present study falls short of this ideal to a somewhat = 


: greater extent ‘than the other reported studies, si since the same test was not _ 


for each husband and wife. hether or ‘not we can fully justify. the 
assumption that the decile scores ores of different y years on n slightly different tests” 7 


have a high degree of comparability, \ we are not justified in saying at this 

7 time that they have not. I am convinced after calculating correlation coef- 

: a ficients for a part « of the data by percentiles, deciles, a and raw scores that _ 

: ‘there: would be no o material differences i in the coefficients for ‘the whole group 
re % ‘made by deciles and those. made by raw scores on the same test. The partial, ’ 


group was confined to the period of the use of -Thurstone Psychological 
aa Examinations having closely comparable raw scores and percentile score 
aK ranges. If the same principle of decile comparison can be extended to the 
ae use of different tes tests, | this weakness of the data and method i is, I believe e, 
At should also be recalled that the of this qu question did not ‘ 


_Teport tests prior to marriage. - Indeed, for the most part, couples studied had 7 


in intelli ence test performance after 1 marriage, this would help 1 to ‘0 explain 


than would have been t true prior te to marriage. Tf che subjects grew more alike 
the > higher coefficient in the later studies reported. In the p present state ofour , 


_ knowledge, i it cannot be said definitely that homogeneity i in 1 intelligence test 
_ performance does not increase with length of association; and s ome psycho-— 
— Jogical schools would generally accept the likelihood that this would occur. 


aaah grow even slightly more alike in in this respe ct, the eatend of homog- 


my 0 of marriage partners some years after | “Marriage give a somewhat er 


roneous impression t ‘that s selection of marriage partners is made on the e basis 
of intelligence. It is also true that the other studies of intellectual assorta- | 
x tive mating failed to use a battery of different tests, ,and the very small — 
number of cases involved in most of them also Taises the possibility of ana 


tive factors to a somewhat greater extent than i is true of the present study. 
‘Another ‘plausible explanation of the wide discrepancy | between the pres- 


Ail ent study and the: six studies reporting high correlations has also occurred — 
no to me. Possibly the. fact that only college students are included in the new — 
4 investigation has reduc ed the coefficient. The fact that all marriages are at 4 
me a level of intelligence which excludes a considerabie part of the total popu- . 


ew 


lation n implies that even negatively related ‘pairs (for example, a ‘man in 


a: topmost decile, : a woman in the lowest) would still, be closer in in intelligence | 2 
ie: than would be found in the total population | of top and bottom ‘ranksof §f 
intelligence. What effect this would have is not clear at present, but that 
this is a factor is further suggested by three studies of correlations of intelli- 


ae gence in highly selected groups. T hus, i in the study by Woods of members a | 


f royal families : and that of feebleminded husbands a and wives, 


“ 
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and +. 10," resp ‘i 
and | Cox, i ina pelos of rank in eminence most eminent per- 
sons of history, correlated with estimated intelligence, found a coefficient — 

ofonly +16.5 It would thus appear that when a group has a high 

and low intelligence score, correlations within the ‘group may | ‘be 

> abnormally low. When some corrective factor is applied to a a selected g group | 

' - to bring the coefficient to that for an unselected group, we may, however, iS 

a find that the correlation in the present study still remains considerably — 
4 lowe er r than that. for most of the - other er reported investigations. It is is my im- 


ipl ression n that this may be expected and that homogamy in in intelligence is innot y" 
=a Ee According to present plans, the collection of data on this topic will con con- a 

4 tinue indefinitely at the University of Kansas. The number of marriages Br ae 
should eventually be pushed up toa a thousand or more. There is also’ the 

“i possibility of extending the se same sort rt of investigation to high s school alumni, F. 


many high schools n now employ mental tests of recognized worth. 


ae There is every reason to 0 hope that data from: other un universities oe be 

Cox, * ‘Early Mental of Three Geniuses,” Genetic Studies 
vol. II, Palo Alto, California, 1926, page 55. This coefficient is corrected by partialing out the — 7 
effect of reliability of historical data on the coefficient of correlation. . Before Partialing, th the i 
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EVOLUTIONARY action, like many other 
be said to a social movement. As it has some 


& social being ai and becomi 


the sequential pattern idea i is that the data of change a: are character 
ized both by re repetition and continuity and thus may be a as consti- — 
th inclusive, definable wholes. hese wholes are oe 


pore of social movements “becomes one e of finding uniformities i in 
their development: 4 ‘Sequential uniformities may be classified as as linear and 
In social movements are thought to follow a 
_clical course of development; in this type of change, a society “revolve es,” s 


approximating th the equilibrium | of its initial phase. The : discovery in a great 


_ many ins’ ances of the cyclical c character of revolutionary 1 movements led 


the generalization that it is their natural course; are thought 


to have a “natural history. ” This is an old idea. When the Greek and Roman. if 
_ writers traced the sequence of governmental forms as a result of revolutions, _ 


they were describing a “natural history” of revolutions.” 
HLA. Phelps, Principles and Laws of Sociology, 58, New Y: ork, 1936. Patterns of structure _ 
relate to organization; patterns of function relate to short-time or ‘long- time 
4 Regularly recurrent uniformities are called laws. “Scientific laws,” are to Pareto, 
. for us ,.. nothing more than experimental uniformities.” Cf. Mind and Society, 1: 52, 


: a York, 1935. Four types of such uniformities may be noted: teleological, statistical, near- al 


causal, and dialectical. Cf. K. D. Har, Social Laws, 11, Chapel Hill, N. C., 1930. Most sequen- _ 
tial uniformities described in revolutionary theory are of the last named type: they trace the 
a course of antithetical tendencies as the latter transcend their initial situations, g his 
4 Linear sequences are either unilinear or sympodial. Cyclical sequences are either dialecti- 
_ cal (as in equilibrium analysis) or spiral. Revolutions are cyclical, although linear implications , ‘e found tH 
may be observed in world-revolutionary doctrines. Both Liberal "and Marxist (and toa lesser 7 Sins 
extent Fascist) apologetics have the optimistic note of unilinear development. 
; _ © Thus, for Plato revolution meant a progressive degeneration from perfect aristocracy, 
~ pea timocracy, oligarchy, and democracy to tyranny. Cf. his Repudlic, VIII; also W. 
fie. A History of Political Theories, Ancient and Medieval, 33, New York, 1902. babes a ‘dina 
argued that the sequence was from royalty, through oligarchy and tyranny, to democracy; 3 ~— 
_ ef. Politics, 111, xv; IV, xiii; also Dunning, op. cit., 84 ff. With Polybius, the natural history 
7 “idea became a systematic social theory. Starting with a lack of civilizational arts, a society 
through force or instinct submits to a minority (despotism) who later come to be regarded as 
a on morality (royalty). Upon becoming a tyranny, the minority with its se 


(monarch) are replaced by the virtuous leaders of the people (aristocracy) who in turn de- 


have mc 


_ ‘generate into an oligarchy, thus giving rise to popular revolt and government (democracy). 


| | 
4 { or continuities in “the structures and processes ena 
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SEQUENCE IN REVOLUTION 
_ The idea of the natural history of revolution | has come to mean, following | i 


this traditional cue, a reconstituting of of s society the sequential pattern of 
. 
which is cyclical. It is the latter point which, because it is interpretive, has 


occasioned the most difficulty. Revolutionary ‘movements may be be cyclical 
or linear, but in either case the problem is how and why? What processes — 7 
| account for the pattern so described? Granted such a sequence, what is its z 
| a modus operandi? One answer is that of an 1 objective sc school of thought which 

. explains the developmental | pattern of revolution by. means s of the phenom- 7 
ena of social life; ast subjective s school of thought accounts | for iton the basis 7 
“of the phenomena of mental life. The first interprets : sequence in ‘revolution 
-_interms of institutional factors; the second thinks of it in terms of psycho- 


a social factors. But both schools are dialectically deterministic; a given situa. 


& 


tion dev velops c contradictions which are resolved through social a > 

a In the first, o or r objective case, sequence in revolution, as in any « other 1 type 

of. social change, i is a cy ycle of institutionalization. ‘Ideally, institutionaliza- 

tion proceeds » through eight phases: need, initiatory, organizational, effi- 

cient, ritualistic, disorganizational, new felt need, and completely disinteg- - 

rative or reorganizational.” From this point o of view, revolution occurs with 
4 


appearance of a new felt need. 2 here are three, different theories which . 


_ interpret: the emergence and nature of the revolutionary need phase. The 

i economic conception 1 advanced by the Marxists and by many non-Marxists 

well “correlates” revolutionary sequences economic institutional 

changes; the extent ‘and character of the former are determined the felt 


A typical Marxist approach i is s that of Lewis Corey here are, 

7" to 0 Corey, two groups « of characteristics of revolution, the general and ‘the 


— 


pe the latter are those aspects which determine their differences in nly 


pose and action. The general unity of revolutions results from certain funda- _ 


mental socioeconomic c changes which in turn are conditioned by technical 


- - Becoming a mob rule , the latter gives rise to a new despotism, thus initiating a new cy cle. 
Be Cf. his History of : Rome; also Dunning, op. cit., 115 ff. With some modifications, Cicero eel a 
_ the same pattern in his De Republica; cf. Dunning, op. cit., 120 ff. Invariably, all of these men 


a ® The analogical conceptual scheme of a revolutionary theory is not 
iG it may be biological. Broadly speaking, the mechanical analogy was popular until the mid- 
F: nineteenth century when, under the influence of Darwinism, the organic analogy | seemed to 
= . have more cogency. ‘Taine’ s “fever” analogy (so ably aped by Crane Brinton in his recent a 
Anatomy of Revolution) is distinctly different from the Marxist mechanical analogy. However, 
= are equilibrium theories and sis is a clical i 


Cf. P. A. Sorokin, Theories, ff, York, 
ee Cf. S. D. Schmalhausen, ed., Recovery Through Revolution, New York, 1933. 
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found that the cycle 1s a result of the development of antithetical tendencies; the existingequi- 
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ests which economic advance entails, finds expression in a new ideology and — 

is resolved by the class conquest of political power. The The diversity o of revolu- 


tions arises from the cndeneanneit of sania whatever me means are at at hand to 


Economic need provokes the revc crisis; it also shapes it. W hen 
iit becomes clear that the initial concessions won by moderates are about to 
be wiped out by domestic and/or foreign « opposition, ¢ or byt the e stringency o of | F, 
an increasingly ¢ critical economic situation, radicals a arise to power to avert Be 


disaster." The revolutionary society, “assumes the ; appearance of a besieged 
14 city and a shift i in social relations o occurs from (1) differentiation | to. o integr 
, (2) liberty to organization, and (3) freedom of pr property to more | con- 


uals 


a in n groups. ‘Thus, , there are, according to Hilaire Belloc, in 
4 Beer: of the ex executive; ; and (3) solution of the strain, one way or the i Cs 
4 after the — of the executive." What Belloc does not make clear here 
ae is that group behavior in revolution mirrors and is a function of the power- 
ful currents of economic life, i i.e., revolutionary action may be thought of as 
ae class act action. A ‘ypical presentation of this p point t of view has been made by — 7 


much adequate study of revolutionary sequence assumes that 


“revolutionary groups are manifolds of “events’’ not exclusively economic, 
but broadly social. ‘This 1 is thesis. Revolutions, he argues, have 


ae 10H, J. Laski makes the revolutionary crisis a highly voluntaristic affair, a struggle over 

_ Property rights. When it becomes clear that a reform phase in politics threatens property 
4 - rights, i i.e., the maintenance of inequality, the reformers are replaced by reactionaries—the 
_ Price of that change is revolution; cf. Democracy in Crisis, 25 ff., London, 1933- so Sa 

PPio<. Cf. Laski, ibid.; L. P. Edwards, The Natural History of Resolution, chapters 7-8, Chicago, : 
1927; W. B. Kerr, The Reign of Terror, Toronto, 1927; and E. and C. Paul, Creative Revolution, 


H. F. Simon, Whither Bound?, 269, New ¥ ork, 19353 for the governmental 
“Factors of Historical Changes i in Society,” (Brit.) Sociol. Rev., 1923, 1§: 1-5 

«WCE The Coming American Revolution, 68 ff., New York, 1935. The Marxist literature, of 
", course, utilizes this i interpretation, e. g-, K. Marx, Revolution and Counter-Revolution, Che, 
1907. For other expressions: of it, A. Meusel, “Revolution and Counter-Revolution,” Encyc. of 


VI: 471-82; Schuman, The Na azt New York, q 
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IN REVOLUTION 


4 inially moderate with both moderates and radicals cooperating to counter- a 


act the conservatives. The leadership of protest is seized by the radicals. 


T he accommodation b between the various factions of the revolution which 
oo follows: the - disappearance of of the sense of crisis establishes a new _ 


~ equilibrium; the new so social philosophy is is s simply adjusted to to the the old dscheme _ 


4 he purpose of the cultural emphasis i in the objective interpretation is 


~ the demonstration that the behavioral sequence ¢ of revolution is fundamen- 
‘tally a cultural phenomenon. Revolution i is intensified ‘cultural | change. As 


such, its Processes conform, in some measure at least, to those of cultural 


4 change. That is to revolution is an. instance of ‘social invention, to 


use Lester F. Ward’s phrase. By social invention is understood a “technic es ein! 


vas process” used to pals relationships; this is its functional aspect. 
| thought of asa’ “co- o-adaptive s relationship”; this is its struc 


7 -¥ Social ial invention has a a dual nature. It is a method of ma mastering ates en- 
mat vironment (response to stimuli) and it becomes a part of the e environment 
ia to response). Inventions may be adjustments to three kinds of 
milieu—physical, mental, and social. Conscious | inventions, as distinct 
"from those of a crescive, evolutionary nature, are either empirical (trial 


error) or projective (logical blueprints based o on formulas). . Projective 
Pe ‘invention i is dependent on the development of mental i inventions to an ab- 
stract or conceptual plane a ode it is applicable both to. physical and social 


re concerned largely with projective social ; 
with daring s from a social logic. They originate in 


the necessity for « co- -adaptive : aac of the social organization t to such 
critical situations as obtain i in revolution. T heir function is the utilization of 


to Edwards, “The govermen nt of moderate men ends in wreck... . 

; _ English, the revolution is on the point of being wiped out in blood and the radicals save it ~~ 

_ ™ This cyclical pattern has been described by G. S. Pettee, Process of Revolution, New York, " = 

a 1938; E. D. Martin, Farewell to Revolution, New York, 1935; S. A. Queen, W. B. Bodenhafer, 
EB. Harper, Social Organization and Disorganization, 352 ff., New York, 1935; J. Davis, — 
_ Contemporary Social Movements, 8, New York, 1930; J. O. Hertzler, “The Ty pical Life Cycle — 
Ae of Dictatorships,” Social Forces, 1939, 7? 303 ff., and K. Loewenstein, “Autocracy versus 


in Earope, Amer. Reo. 1935, 29: = ff. Students of the 


geois ‘revolutions. Cf. L. The Revolution Garden City, N. Y., 19373 also 
_L. Gottschalk, “Leon Trotsky and the Natural History of Revolution,” Amer. F. Sociol., 
4 1938, 44: 339-54. Will the Fascist revolutions — Thermidor? Or have al Cf. H. Rau. 


Amer. Sociol., 1905, 11: also E. Eubank, of 
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AMERICA 


of cultural traits. . They e emerge 


Tution an adjustment process which may account for the 


: tails of revolutionary action. It is an explanation | of a higher in terms of a 
level he fundamental is that it is hum man 


The main thesis of the. attitudinal emphasis is that person- 
-alities, living as they do in a world of institutional instability and saliniee 


delusions and the same, find certitude in the 


society. t onary sequences has 
Sorokin: identified the first sta ge with the “biolog ization” of behavior as. 
| g g 
- e result of the extinction, suppression, and er of numerous con- 


 ditioned The second stage witne: 
behavior as the result of the appearance of conditioned brake-habits in 


a 
partly r new and partly old form. al This attitudinal sequence may be con- 


ceived of less psychologically.* SIn the first stage, there i is unrest as a result 

of social and personal abuses as well as of the petrification of existing social 


In the second stage, there 
against the upper classes. But whether psychologically or sociologically 
described, the attitudinal sequence forms a dre matic 


with its own climax and denouément.? 28 Moreover, the k cey to the — is 


ru 


the idea of adjustment in terms of conditioning g of 


vy 


2 Gasset, however, finds t three stages, the “the ad the m mysti 
: omens of mind. Cf. J. Ortega y Gasset, The Modern Theme, 107 ff., London,1931. 


_ %P. A, Sorokin, The Sociology of Revolution, 34 ff., ‘Philadelphia, 1925. Also, cf. pages 41- 
119 for the analysis of speech, ownership, sexual, labor, reactions which, 


1 other w wo restriction 


20 Cf. D. Yoder, “ Process in Revolution,” Sociol. and Soc. Res., 12: 
“4 1 From this point of view, then, entirely too dramatic and unrealistic’ is 2 Napoleon! s defi. 7 
tion: “Revolution i is an idea which has found bayonets.” 
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SEQUENCE IN REVOLUTION 
“The nner sequence in revolution may be described in yet aioe 
= That is, there occurs in revolution, as in any other type of collective 
“behavior, a situational adaptation. Lasswell has suggested that the latter 
proceeds from | insecurity, through a new sy mbolization and « crisis, 
toa relatively : stable readaptation.? ¥. -Morkovin interpreted the date 
of the 1825-1881 period in Russian hiseery 3 in terms of some such concep-| 
tion.*® Using the same historical background, I. T. Malamud traced a simi- 
lar attitudinal ev olution during the the revolutionary prelude.® ad The e sequence, 
she argues, is ; from | “compensating 1g tendencies to toward introversion to com- 


tendencies toward “socially oriented | extroversion. 


ers 


ns sis. that the evolu- 


alues ‘is to describe at the s same time hes sequences s of attitudes. hus, 


Reeves noted in his study of the French Revolution a shift from “‘academic” 
y 
to “martial” values. Bernard suggests a successive confronting by persons ~ 
_ of stimull which vary from the concrete to the highly abstract. 2 Abel found 


vin his study | of the Nazi ‘movement a gradual emergence of an 
“ideology.” The : spotlight of criticism by, persons a and g groups comes | 
4 slowly to rest (1) on 1 something. which is to be combatted and eliminated and 


(2 ) on something which i is to be realized. The latter represents values which 
- must be promoted. In order to be effective, the values must be ‘socially. 


7 - shared, emotionally toned, personally felt, logically authoritative, and char- a 


Ter A. B. Kuttner, “The Cycle of Revolution,” New Republic, 1919, 20: 86-88. The re- 

- lease of inhibitions as to law, order, and property, Kuttner argues, brings the abolition of 
“all inhibition.” ” Revolution thus seaches 3 its summit, remains for a and de- 


E.D, Martin, The Behavior of 185-222, New York, 1920, or his Farewell to 
tion, op. cit., Foreword and Chapter 1; and G. Le Bon, The Crowd, 13-14, New York, 1897. | 
World Politics and Personal Pusecurity, 
 * Cf. his Incipient Revolution in Its Personality and Group A Aspects (Unpublished doctoral a 
ee: Cf. her 4 Psychological Analysis of Social Crises, (Unpublished master's t thesis, Univ. of 
a CE S. A. Reeves, The Natural Law of Social Convulsions, 262 ff., New York, 1933. 
Cf. L. L. Bernard, Introduction to Social Psychology, 512 New York, 2926. The 
i of revolutionary objectives depends on the stage of the culture of the people and the extent 
of the stasis in institutional life. While a majority of the society is in revolt against concrete 
"4 situations (the only “‘cues” to behavior they know), a few (the intellectuals) transcend the © 
3 concrete as a result of conditioning to psychosocial and collective institutional stimuli. They : 
_ thus produce not only an ideological justification for revolution but also an institutional pat- _ 
tern for it as well. For the basis of this conditioning process, cf. Bernard, op. cit., chaps. 10-13. 
BCE. T. Abel, “The Pattern ofa Successful Political Movement,” Amer. Sociol. Rev., 1937, 
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ference of the social inventions which emerge. during the revolution: the 
institutional evolution which takes place i in revolution, thus, is traceable in 


measure tot 
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‘SEQUENCE IN REVOLUTION 


4 hte two o phases, on one 1¢ of of revolt from and the other of of — | 
— The f promotion n of strategically s significant values become 1 revolution : a 
highly varied activity, , but throughout, a single proposition is uniformly 
~ stressed by the revolutionaries; the fate of the revolution depends upon the 
_ manipulation of the social environment by an aggressive ruling group or --. 
elite. ~The valuational evolution in revolution is a phenomenon 
control. Lasswell has argued that the elements which ch must be c controlled 
4 (and used - for r control) are symbols, violence, goods, an and practices. ® “True 
revolution” he represents as a process of em emancipation from a traditional 
“set of symbols and of attachment through increasing self-awareness toa c 
a new set. The critical | aspects of revolution relate to the undermining of aa 


“affection for a an | authoritative tradition. 3 Revolutionary propaganda is a a 


manipulative procedure designed to detach a society | from the existing 


3 sy ymbols of authority and to bind that society to new and more challeng- | 
The next step is to authority within t the captured administra- 
tive area.** Here violence is important. Vi iolence i is a “propaganda of the | 
response t to which ordinarily i is excessively ¢ out of proportion to > the 
stimulus but the intention of which is to s secure thereby acquiescence to ~ 
the: new authority. The destruction, withholding, « and apportioning 1g of goods — : 
= are compulsive techniques used both by ruling and challenging classess to 


secure conformity.” Finally, Poy) developed a the. revolu- 


through realistic pr instramentations, both constitutional and ad- 


- ministrative. It is a social movement the manipulative techniques of which 
only signalize the disorganization | ofa also seek ‘through 


ot exclusive; delineations | val selected of 
ion -T he accompanying diagram i is offered as an attempted integration o of 
ese theories i ‘into a comprehensive conception | of sequence in revolution. 
t me y y also be. regarded asa a hypothesis which additional studies of ‘revolu- 


tions s may verify, modify, or reject. 
© Cf. Lasswell, “Strategy of Revolutionary and War ; Propaganda,” 1 
- ed., » Public Opinion and World Politics, Chicago, 1933, on pages 199-200. 
Lasswell, “Strategy of . . . Propaganda,” op.cit.,192, Politics, 


ss “© Cf. Politics, 103 ff. Constitutional techniques relate to o the structure of political powers, 


cathartic techniques have have to de do) ith the he successful « execution of — 
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OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE RE VISION OF 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
STATEMENT BY THE eComarree Jet 

I. This revision of Constitution and the By-Laws represents a complete re-_ 
_ 2 writing o of the pr present documents. For purposes of comparison, please see the old — 
a Constitution and By-Laws, American Sociological Review, April 1938, II: 233-238. 

present” each rewording or addition by article, section, and line would be an 


Essentially all the r revisions have already been by the 


The Report of the Organization Committee (J. H. S. Bossard, Chairman) 
_ Sections II, III, IV (Section I was tabled, business meeting, , December 29, 
1940), Review, Feb. 1940, V: 110-111. 
The of the Committee on. Programs @. Sanderson, Chairman), 


E ective mores procedure established by the Society, the 


* The incorporation of the principles of the report of the new Committee on 

Respectfully submitted, 


instruction and ‘discussion, anki to cooperative relations among persons 
engaged i in the sci scientific stud of societ 


Section 1. Active re membership i in this Society shall be open to son meeting 
the conditions prescribed in the in the Laws. 


% ellen: 1. The officers rs of the Society shall be a President, a First Vi Jice-President, 7 
a Second Vice-President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer. The President, First Vice- 


3@ President and Second Vi ice-President aoues be elected by the membership. (See By- 


wax cutive Committee, or the Editorial Board as set forth in their minutes. - j 


Nominations which the formulating a procedure for nominating 
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REPORTS . PRocEE DINGS. 


Committee and approved by Society. (See By. Art. III, Sec. 
an) Section 2. The President of the Society shall preside at all business meetings of the . 
“Society. He shall be Chairman of the Executive Committee. He shall perform all 
- duties assigned to him by the Society and the Executive Committee. In the event of 
_ his death, resignation, or absence, except as otherwise provided i in this Constitution cn 
{ - his duties shall devolve si successively up upon the First Vice- President, the Second Vice- _ 
__ Section 3. The ‘First Vice- President and t the Second Vi ‘ice- President shall be mem- 


the to the and orders the Committee. 
Section 5. The Secretary shall keep the he records o of the Society, and perform ad 
_ other duties as the Executive Committee may assign to him. 


ARTICLE V. OFFICIAL Pusications 


‘ 
Section 1. 1. The shall maintain a bi- 
Sociological Review, with a subtitle wr 2 sisi of the American an Sociological — 


Ph 1. The Executive Committee shall be the permanent governing body yof 


an or to sare committees independent of or in 1 cooperation with the Executive | 

4 Section 2. The Executive Committee shall consist of the President, the two Vice- 

- Presidents, past presidents for the first five consecutive years after the completion - 
of their respective terms as President, six elected members whose terms shall be © 
a three years and two of which shall ex expire each year, and one representative each from 

Southern Sociological Society, Eastern Sociological Society, Southwestern 

‘ba Sociological Society, Ohio Valley Sociological Society, Mid-West Sociological Society an 
Pacific Sociological Society, and Rural Sociological Society, the terms of the — 


__ sentatives of the affiliated societies being three years with approximately one third 


és Section : 3. The Executive Committee shall have charge of the general bein i. 
the Society, shall call regular and special meetings of the Society, shall establish © 
“g sections of the Society, and shall have power to fill vacancies in its elective member- ): . 
ship occasioned by death, resignation, or failure to elect, such appointees to hold = 
4 office until the next annual meeting. Vacancies among the ‘Tepresentatives « of the 2 
regional or specialized societies shall be filled by the societies affected. ene, she Sop: 
6 Section 4. One third of the total members shall constitute a quorum of the Execu- 
t 
t 


ive Committee at regular ; annual meetings and a majority vote of those members in = 


_ Section 5. (New; Bossard Report, Sec. IV.) The Executive Committee shall con- 
‘ “a an Administration Committee from. among its members each year. The Ad- ; 
_ ministration Committee shall consist of the President, the Secretary and Treasurer . 
_ of the Society, the Editor of the American Sociological Review, and three other 
__ members, one to be elected each year for a term of three years. The Administration — 
2 ~ Committee shall have all of the Powers of the Executive Committee when the 
Executive Committee is not in session, , subject to to such general directions and i in- 


_ structions as the Executive Committee may choose to | give, and the Administration 


— 
i 
| 
ot 


vs. 


— 6. Other temporary committees may be provided for by the uiin orthe 


4 _ Executive Committee when it is not possible to secure the action of the Society. a 
_ Section 7. (New; from Publication Report, Sec. 4.) The Editorial Board shall be 
; ‘the permanent body of the Society having complete control and management, within > - 
Review and any other of the Society not provided for, except 
in so far as the Society delegates functions related to publication to officers, or to _ 
other committees independent of or in 1 cooperation with the Editorial Board. — 
Section 8. (Formerly By-Laws Art. III, Sec. 13.) The Editorial Board of the s So. 
"ciety shall be composed of the President and Secretary of the Society, an Editor 7 
and a Managing Editor to be elected by the Executive Committee, ‘subject to the 
approval of the Society, for two-year terms (the term of Editor to begin —_ - 
- Number 2 of the volume of the American Sociological Review of the year for which he | 
is elected, and the term of the Managing Editor to begin June joth of the year 
which he i is elected), and six additional members, known as Assistant Editors, 
ie by the Society for three-year terms, two of which shall expire each year. oo 
= Section 9. (Formerly By-Laws, Art. III, Sec. 16. ) The President and Secretary of — 
‘the Society shall be respectively ¢ ex officio ‘Chairman and Secretary of the Editorial _ 
” Board. In the absence of either or both, the Editorial Board shall elect a Chairman 
and Secretary pro tem. In event of a vacancy on the Editorial Board, it shall be filled 


‘the until ‘next annual meeting of of the Society 


Section I. All the Society, except the Secretary and Treasurer, the 
of the Executive Committee representing the Society, and the six assistant 
editors of the American Sociological | Review shall be elected by mail ballot by a ma- — 
- jority vote « of the members of the Society. The Secretary and Treasurer of the 
- Society and the Editor and Managing Editor of the American Sociological Review 
shall elected by the Executive to the approval of of the 


Sectio The term “business : meeting,” ‘as used in the Constitution and By-Laws 
of the Society, shall refer to a gathering of the : Society or of any subordinate body — 
of the Society at which business is transacted. The term ° “session” ; 
- gathering for the ] purpose of presenting a program of papers and discussion. a 
Section 2 
meetings and | sessions. The. Society shall hold its annual r meetings zs during a period © 
_ of consecutive days, at a time and place determined by the Executive Committee. 


_ Section 3. The Society shall hold annually two or more business meetings — 


it shall transact its business. 


ca “a (To the members: Art. IX, Sections, as presented below, i is revised i in Sal 


: Some members of the Committee on : Revision of the Constitution and By-Laws 
a favor with some degree of enthusiasm the frag oe of Secs. 2 and 3. In their 
opinion sections, whether ‘ “autonomous” “participating,” tend to develop a 
_ rigidity which sometimes carries them beyond their period of usefulness. They 
maintain that great freedom and flexibility, 
be permitted in setting up the Programs of the ‘annual 1 
c. 3c (a 
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A the Society shall of of the Society 
a interested i in a common field of sociological specialization. Sections shall meet an-— 
~ nually, during the time of, and in the same city as, the annual meeting z of the Society. — 

_ Section 2. Such sections shall be known as “‘autonomous sections” when they elect — 


their own officers and as “participating sections” when their chairmen a1 are appointed 


‘ 
"Section 3. Additional participating or autonomous sections may be suthorzed 
OF existing sections disbanded by the Executive Committee, provided that in 1 each 


case such action is ‘approved by a majority vote te of the members of the Society F present 


and voting at an annual business meeting. 
votil 
Articre X. Spectat Funps anp EnpowMents 
Section 1 es With the approval of the Society, the Executive Committee, or iti 
other committee as it or the Society may designate specifically for the purpose, may 
= _ solicit, receive, invest, and expend funds, and the income therefrom, for ‘special 
purposes: designed t to further the research or or ‘other i interests of of the — 
ads RTICLE MENDMENTS 
T 


he 
“present ond voting at any annual m meeting. 


Section 2. Amendments may be proposed by the Executive Committee, a special | 
me _ committee: appointed for the purpose of revising the Constitution, or upon — 
to the Secretary by 10. members of the Society. 
4 Section 3. All proposed amendments to the Constitution shall be pub hed in ie 
Review not later than the prior to annual meeting. 


ARTICLE I. MEMBERSHIP AD AND 
Section 1. Any person interested in the of this Society s val] eligi 
‘to active membership upon application to the Secretary. 
“?—- Section 2. The dues for active membership i in the Society shall be six dollars per 


ayable in advance, without i initiation fee. Each member shall be entitled — 


be to one subscri 


a? il requirements for the Ph.D. and who are sponsored | by a member « of the ‘Society, Bs 


= be admitted to active me membership i in the Society upon the payment in advance © 
of three dollars per annum. This membership shall include one subscription to the 


a 5 tictiodun member of the Society may become a sustaining member by . 
the payment of dues of ten dollars or more per annum. . Sustaining members shall 
have e the rights and privileges of active membership. 
bs ee Section 6. Any active member of the Society may become : a life member by the a: 
single payment of one hundred dollars. Life ‘members shall have the rights and 

_ Section tered active member of the Society when retired by his i institution, oil 


| 
q 

— 
lars per annum, both of whom shall have all of the rights fae 
hembership in the Society, provided that they shall together 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Section 8. Honorary in the Society may be upon any person 
* by election at any annual meeting of the Society ‘upon nomination by the Executive re 
‘Committee. Honorary memberships shall not involve obligation for payment of dues, 7 


in the absence of w of which it shall not carry w with it the rights and privileges or active | 
“i= 


cae 1. All officers of the Society ‘elected by the e membership at at large shall be 
ann The Committee a Nominations shall select two names each for the offices 7 
of President, First Vice-President, and Second Vice-President, and four names 
each for the two annual vacancies in the Executive Committee and the two As. 
sistant Editors "of the Review. These names shall be placed on a printed ballot 
os with one blank space for direct nominations from the membership for each of — 
the presidencies, and two blank spaces each for additional nominations to the » 
Committee and the Assistant Editorships. These ballots shall be _ 
. Beco to the he membership of of the Society | by May 15 of each year. To be valid as wu 


= 


ir- 
in “man df the Committee on Nominations not later than June 15. a 
¥ ss Any person v whose name is written in in for a particular office e by at least one : 


— tenth of those returning ballots, and in no case by less than 25 persons, shall . z 
“considered as nominated for that office. The Committee on Nominations shall 

then prepare a second ballot containing the names of the candidates for each 


office nominated by the Committee and those nominated by y mail. This ballot . 
>" shal be sent to the membership by July 15 and to be valid shall be returned to 
i - __ the Chairman of the Committee on Nominations by August 15 of each year. 


a. In case no names are written in for-any office, or in the event that any — 


the 
results of the first ballot shall determine the election for that office 
_ d. In either the first or final balloting for the presidents, the person receiving 

ee largest number of votes shall be considered as elected in each case; in the 


case of the balloting for the members of the Executive Committee and the 
Assistant Editors, the the number of votes shall be 


e. All ballots cast together with all perti a and records of the Com- 
n Nominations shall be. submitted to the President and Secretary of the 
Society immediately after the report of the Committee has been completed and, 
= _if found to be satisfactory, shall be certified by them to the Society in business x 
es meeting as true and accurate. The Secretary shall hold in safe custody for a 
Period of at least eighteen months all such ballots, data, and records of the 
an The report of the Committee. on Nominations shall be published in the — 
_ Section 2. All active members as certified by the Treasurer s shall be | sent = 
1 for the ¢ election by mail. All active members of the Society present at business meet- 
ings may vote as prescribed herein by the By-Laws. 
3. The record was results the ballot other 
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Section 1. Nominating ‘Committee. 


“é of the regional and special societies named in Article VI, Section 2 of i - 
~ Constitution on the Committee. Not less than four or more than five of sad 


— members shall be continued from the committee of the ; previous year. fen: 


a, (Old Sec. 2.) The Executive Committee may create such temporary com- 
a mittees of its own or of the Society, not provided in the Constitution, as may — i 
seem useful for promoting 1 the work of the Society, subject to the approval 0 of om 
b. (New; Bossard Report, Par. III.) The Executive Committee shall 
- the Secretary, the Treasurer, Editor, and the Managing Editor of the ieee 
Sociological Review, subject to the approval 
_¢. (New.) The Executive Committee may combine the offices of Seliesery, 
a Treasurer, and Managing Editor of the Review as may seem useful for promoting 
work of the Society, subject to the approval ofthe Society. 
— d, (Old Sec. g.) All actions of the Executive Committee initiated by this _ 
B _ Committee and those not performed in the process of carrying out those func- 
tions delegated to it with power must be approved by the Society before they a 
~ e. (Old Sec. 10 revised.) All recommendations by the Executive Committee “Wea 
; for the cooperation of the e Society with other societies and associations, andall — 
“nominations by it of representatives from this Society to other societies and 
_ associations with which it is in active cooperation must be submitted to the — 
Society § for approval, provided that temporary vacancies | among representatives . 
occurring i in the interim of annual meetings of the Society may be filled | 


_ the Administration Committee of the Executive Committee to serve until the 


ae next annual meeting of the Society. In case there is not time for the Aministra- a 
re tion Committee to act upon such a vacancy, the President may make a tem-— 
porary appointment; but « otherwise, the President is to 


fe mittee to i Society shall be submitted in open business meeting singly - 


separately for action by the Society. We 
g. (Old Sec. 12 revised.) In case of a vacancy in the office ce of Secretary or ihieie . : 
© occuring in the interim of annual meetings, the Administration Committee of : 
Ba. the Executive Committee shall fill this office, the appointment being effective be 
: _ without action of the Society until regular action is taken at the ined 
: hk, (New. ) All action of the Administration Committee of the Executive ee 
mittee of continuing significance must receive the approval c of the Executive 
a Committee and of the Society at the next annual meeting. setae kage mS 
a (New; Sanderson Report, Par. 7). The Program Committee shall | be com- 
posed of the President, Secretary, and Editor of the American Sociological 
Review, with the President serving as chairman 
vad oe b. (New. ) The Program Committee shall meet upon the call of its chairman, 
__ ¢. (New.) The Program Committee of each year shall submit to the Executive. 
_ Committee of the same saad a list of sections to be recognized 1 in n the program 
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“of he ensuring year. This list shall be be . published i in ‘the October m wn of ‘of the | 


— Review and recommended to the Society for approval at the annual meeting. | 
i. give flexibility to the program and recognition to developing interests of 
the membership of the Society, upon petition of at least twenty five members 
to the Secretary by March 1st and with the approval of the Administration | 
oy Committee, other other sections may be a added to the program of the following annual 
_ ow in By -Laws, Art. II, Sec. lis accepted. The weakness of the above (c) i is that it 
an = forces a new president to accept a past Program Committee’s conception of a pro- 
4 i" gram. Perhaps we will have to abandon approval by the executive Committee and — 
= depend upon the Administration Committee and the “checks” "from the membership. 


Please find a possible statement below.) 


a ea oe (Alternate statement.) The new Program Committee of each year shall 


submit to the Administration Committee a list of sections to be recognized i in 
iz program of that year. This list shall be published in the February (or April) | 
number of the Review. To give flexibility to the Program a and recognition to 
oe interests of the 1 membership of the Society , upon petition of at least 
e twenty five members to the Secretary by April 1st and with the approval of the — 
7 _ Administration Committee, other sections may be added to the program of | 
_ (New: Sanderson report, Par. 7.) The Program shall 
_ the chairmen of sections which do not elect their own officers. It shall review 7 
a number and subjects of the different sections and shall recommend to the | 
___Executive Committee new sections or or the discontinuance of sections 
iy (To the members: If Constitution, Art. IX, sections : 2 and 3 3 are abandoned by 
the Society then (d) might simply read: 
shall appoint the chairmen of sections or of 
specific programs of the annual meeting. 
or a8 The functions of the Society of a continuing nature not provided for else. 
where i in the Constitution or By -Laws standing | 
aes | ihe a. search activities of the Society. my in each year, it shall wi a census of 
aa ae. - research carried on by members of the Society, publish i its findings in the August 
Review, and also make them available to the section chairmen. 
heed _¢. The Membership Committee, whose members shall be representative of 
= the various geographic areas of the country, shall solicit membership i in the > 


The Committee on Public Relations shall be responsible for 


the activities of the Society and conducting relations with the press. 
Section 5. (Old By-Laws, Art. III, Sec. 8.) Resolutions Committee. on ‘ ere 
All resolutions shall be referred to’ the Resolutions before 


8 submission to the 1 vote e of the Society. cate as 


a (To the 1 members: ' This. article includes Par, Il of the Bossard Report, such po por- 
tions of the old By-Laws, Art. I, Sec. 9, as are not superseded by the Bossard Report — 


or later action of the Executive Committee, and certain sons worked out by the &§ 7 


_ chairman in conference with President Queen. 


1. Regional sociological societies whose organization includes members 
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ee wey oh of the American Sociological Society, | may affiliate with the American 
® — Sociological Society. The regional and affiliated sociological societies noted in the , 
oe - Constitution, Article VI, Sec. 2, shall be entitled to one representative each on the : 
Executive Committee of the American Sociological Society. Such ee 
a - Section 2. The Secretary, with the approval of the Executive Committee, it 
authorized to issue a charter to regional, specialized, and local societies, hereinafter % 
. known as affiliated organizations. Applications for the affiliation « of such organiza- x 
tio ns with the shall bei ina form by the 
as ‘the Sociological Society, the p program n of the affiliated organization 
_ ‘must be coordinated with that of the American a” Society insofar as is 
x Section 4. In the event that the Sesh Siniaiiii of the , American Sociological 
. Society believes that the conditions of affiliation are not being fulfilled by any given 7 
affiliated organization, or that such affiliation is no longer to the best interests of © 
the American Sociological Society, the Executive Committee may recommend to. 
the Society a termination of the affiliation, and, ‘if such recommendation i ‘is sapproved ce 
. bya a majority \ vote of the members p present at any duly authorized business meeting 


of the such affiliation shall be 


authorized menting of Ageesican Sociological Society, provided 

, 9 petition for such affiliation shall have been made to the Society at least one year 
_ prior to final action. Such societies shall not have representation on the Executive _ 
- Committee of the American Sociological Society unless approved by the Society — 
upon recommendation by the Executive Committee or petition to the Executive aint 
Committee by at least twenty-five members of the Society, 
Section 6. The President and the Secretary of the American Sociological Society, ps 

a or r their representatives, s shall attend 1 upon invitation meetings of affiliated organiza- 

Section 7. Affiliated organizations shall be to opportunity to 


notices of their activities in the Review. 


ARTICLE V. THe AMERICAN SoctoLocicaL 
‘4 (To the members: The material lichow 3 is from the Recommendations of the ion. 7 


mittee on Publication (Review, February 1936, pp. 123- -125), the minutes of the - 


Society, the mores, and old By-Laws, Art. 
Section 1, Art. III, Sec. 14.) The Editorial Board ‘shall ‘meet upon ithe call 
of its chairman, or of a majority. ofitsmembers. 

Section 2, (Publications Report, Sec. 8.) The Editor shall have jurisdiction ov er 

; the editorial l management and policies of the Review subject to the limitations of Sec. © i 

4 below; he shall prepare or a or approve all copy | y for publication; he shall have the au- 

_ thority to appoint such associate, contributing, book-review, or special-issue editors — 

ashe may deem necessary; and he shall exercise such other responsibilities at and wa 
. such other duties as are usually incumbent upon such officer. any Rg ; 

Section 3. (Publications Report, Secs. 9 a and 12.) The Managing Editor r shall ea = 


jurisdiction over and to the business, details of the Review such a: as contracts 


| 
with specialized phases or applications of sociology, and 
7 
— 
— 
s 


oj pe policy or of business management shall rest with the Editorial Board, which 
shall have the power to reverse the decisions either of the Editor or of the Managing 


__ Section 5. (Publications Report, Sec. 12, revised.) The Editorial Board shall be 


gical Review within the budget by the Executive Committee. 
Section 6. (Publications Report, Sec. 15. ) It should be recognized by the members ie 
- the Society that the acceptance of a place on the program of the annual ‘meeting, 
_ both general and sectional, shall confer first publication rights on the Society for the - 
Pe ____—s paper as presented and obligate the 2 author to prepare the paper in form suitable for . 
publication. This s publication. right, on the request of the author, may be waived by 
_ the Editor. The Editor shall have the right to reject for publication any paper which | 
ae = fails to measure up to the standards required either in content or Se iy 
yy. Section 7. (Giving By-Law status toitems in Phelps’ memo to Constitution Com- — 
og mittee.) The Editorial Board shall have the power (a) to establish special subscrip- 
= tion rates to the Review for members and students not now covered by — 
_ Sections 2-7 of the By-Laws and special rates to libraries and the members of other 
“4 organizations; (b) to make special arrangements with agencies for the sale of sub- 
scriptions; ; (c) to determine and arrange exchanges; (d) to sell back numbers; (e) to 
arrange for bound and unbound sets of the former Proceedings and the present — 
Review, (f) to negotiate arrangements for special rates to other sociological journals - 
- for members of the Society, and (g) to carry on other activities incidental to the 


of subject to the approval of f the Executive Committee. 
I Giving By- -Law status to a mos.) The Executive Committee 
a annually select a Committee on Budget and Investment which, in cooperation — 
with the President, Treasurer, and nd Managing Editor of the Review, shall make a 
| budget for the ensuing fiscal year covering all expenditures of the Society, including 
_ the publication of the Review, and shall supervise and approve all investment and : 
a z banking activities of the Society. The budget 
_ Section 2. (New. ) A bond i in the amount of five thousand dollars ($5,000.00), the 
_ cost of which is borne by the Society, shall be required of the Treasurer or other — 
ss or appointee controlling the funds of the Society. (Comment: The amount of 
the bond about covers the ama amount of funds in the hands of the fin a officer at 
“Section 3. (New. From minutes of ) The books of the shall 


7 


—_— by the Executive Committee. Said report should be published in n the Review 


inf 
Section I. to these By. -Laws may be proposed by any of the 
‘Society, anc and adoption shall require a majority vote of the members present and 
voting at any annual meeting of the Society. 
Section 2. No final vote on any amendment to the By-Laws shall be ‘taken until 


the amendment ond read and has lain on table 
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PREL IMINARY PROGRAM OF HIRTY-SIXTH 
| | ANNUAL 


City. The Committee « on n Local includes: W. C. 
chairman, H. P. Fairchild, Francis Kilcoyne, Charles Page, N.S. Timasheff, 


Additions may be. made for inclusion i in the final oficial 


8:3 : egistration. 

:00-10:00 A.M. Business 1 Meeting for reports of committees and repre- 


Section on Ecology. James: 


versity Cincinnati, Chairman. (To be arranged. 


- Section on Social Statistics. Philip M. Hauser, I Bureau 
“Basic Social Trends in Cincinnati: An 
Census Tract Data, he Eubank, University of 
"Discussant: Glen S. Taylor, Bureau of the Census. 
bali, Some Demographic Clues to Social Stratification,” 
Elbridge Sibley, Division of Statistical Standards. 
: Discussant: Edward Shils, of Chicago. 
Hien = to be ar arranged. 


Section on the Family. ‘Bernhard J. Stern, Columbia 


Trends i in | the United States since 1890, 
Special Reference to the Pe Period, 1930-1940,’ ’ Paul C. 
“Glick, United States Bureau of Census. 


ah, Columbia 


University « of ashingion. 


| _ 
—— 
7 
> 
f 
of Western Influences 0 


“AMERIC. AN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


pm. Section ¢ on Social Psychology. Richard L LaPiere, 
"Stanford University, Chairman. 


= 


“The Analysis. of Situational ‘Fields, A Theoretical 
for Social Psy. chology,” Leonard S. 

se at the “University Level,” J. Ellis 7 

e sity y of Pennsylvania. tren 

Parental Discipline,” M. F. Nimkoff, 


= on | Sociometry. William H. Sewell, Oklahoma 


“The Relationship of Public Opinion Measures to Socio. 
F metric Procedures, 
“Individual Differences Personal al Relationships,” 


Helen H. Jennings, Columbia U niversity. | 


= 
= 


o 


— 
pay 


4 he Preliminary Standardization of a Social Insight 
Scale,” F. Stuart Chapin, | University of Minnesota. 


Section on Everett C. Unive ersity y 


Discussant: AL A. Daw. 
at 


00 P.M. Section on Social Theory. alcott Parsons, Harv 


University, Chairman. (To be eoranged. 


Section on Criminology. Walter “Ohio 
“Opportunities for Research in the F ‘ederal Prison Sys- 
tem, ” James E. Bennett, Director, United States 
Differential Mortality in Criminal Cases in Selected 
uk@ _ Jurisdictions,’ % ©. C. Van V echten, Jr., Institutional 
Section, Bureau 1 of the 
“Predicting Juvenile Delinquency,” H. Ashley Weeks, 
State Collegeof Washington, 


“Functional Classification of Criminal Behavior al- 


TE 
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co P.M. J Meeting of the Nominating Committee. 

Meeting of Executive Committee. 


“McClung New York University, 


thecal Meeting of the Society, to be > arranged by the 
ery Committee « on Participation of Sociologists in a 
tion Affairs, C. C. Tay lor, » United States Depart-— 
ment of Agriculture, Chairman. 


00-12: 00 A. on ‘the General Social Science Course. 
Julian Woodward, Cornell University, Chairman. 

Conference o on tl nthe Social Aspects of ‘Housing. Clyde de 
White, University of ‘Chicago, Chairman 


on Soci ology y and dl 


hairman. 


Panel ‘discussion to which t the following have been i in- 
vited: Robert T. . Crane, Stuart Chapin, Leonard S. 
= Cottrell, Jr., Margaret Hagen, Paul F. 


=> Stouffer, and Donald Young. 
Ata later time (to be arranged) a special meeting will 


be held on oa. “The. Field 


5 


cl Bureau of the Census Experiments in Designing i. 
. hax Field Sample,” C. L. Dedrick and M. H. Hansen, 
Division of Statistica Research, Bureau of the Con 
“Some Problems Encountered in the Inter- Si a 
Standardization of a Socio-Economic Scale,” W illiam 


Sewell, Oklahoma A. & M. 


papers not to be: 


i” 
a 
a. 
res 
ites 
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«as 


“The Problems a Social Science 
Danhof, United States Department of Agriculture. 
Study of Typology,” Morton Fosherg, New York 


Section on Social Biology inn Population. (In 

ation with the Population Association of America.) 


‘Population Dynamics, 1900 to 1940, _ for ‘the United — 


; Its Regions and Divisions,’ ’ Philip M. Hauser 
and A. . J. Jaffe, Bureau of the Census. era 


| Rates i in Urban and Rural Areas 


anc d Morbidity,” Richard oO. 


in Germany,’ Dudley Kirk, Princeton University. 
Section on Political Sociology. Charles J. Bushnell, 


Topics What Specific Professional I Help Can the 
- can Sociologist Give to Our Governments, Local and 
National, in the Present World Emergency? 
Panel Discussion led d by C. C. Taylor, Stuart Rice and 
tat Robert] M. Maclver, and Charles S. Johnson 
fore) ‘Section on Sociological Theory and Social Problems. 


Ernest R. Mowrer, Northwestern University, Chair- 
man.(Tobearranged.) 


Section on Sociology and Psychiatry. Hornell Hart, 
_ Duke University, Chairman. 


Ww hat Is a Well Adjusted Personality? 


of the Executive Committee. 


dential Addresses with the Roral Sociological 


“The Redistribution of the Rural Population,” Lynn 
Smith, Louisiana ‘State University, President of the 


“Can Sociologists Face Reality Stuart A 


| 
| | a 
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Mowpay, DEcEMBER 29 


‘Association and Section on Political Sociology. 


Same topic as s Dec. 28 2 afternoon meeting. Reservations . 
should be made with Bushnell by mail or at 


Topic: Democracy and Social Control. 
“Democracy and Social. Control in Industrial Rela 
‘gu tions,” William H. Stead, Washington University. 7 
“Democracy and ‘Social Control in Race Relations,” 
Charles S. Johnson, Fisk University. 
“Democracy and Social Control in Civil Liberties,” 
Howard B. W oolston, University of W ashington. Sol 
Bessie Bloom. Wessell, Connecticut Col- 
ees Guy B. Johnson, University of North Carolina; 


Warner E. Gettys, University o Texas 


2:3 Business Meeting o f the Society. Reorganization 

"mittee Report and Election of Officers. 


"Section on Educational Sociology. M. Ww Wesley. 


oe Topic: Youth i in Our National Econom 


“Vocational Employment of Yout 


> 
ial Housing Research Analyst, 


Kansas State Teachers College, Chairman. 


Noel P. Gist and . Pihlblad, , University of q 


Cecil L. Gregory, State. Social Security 
Commission, , Jefferson City, Missouri. 


oe on Sociology and Religion. Samuel C. Kinche- 


loe, Chicago Theological Seminary, (To. 


‘Section « on on Sociology and Social Work. Coyle, 

WwW estern Reserve University, Chairman. 
Topic : The Expanding Functior ction of Government in 


“The Function” of Government in Relation to Eco- 


nomic Kahn, American Associa. 


— 


ag AMERICAN REVIEW q 
Responsibility of Government in Medical Care,” 
Michael M. Davis, Committee on Research in 1 Medi- 


conse, ‘Meeting of Sua A 7 pe: 

& A Program for the Integration of Social ‘ta fact 

the Americas,” Lucio Mendieta on 


i Some > Cultural Barriers to American Solidarity, 
3 E. Franklin Frazier, Howard University 


ong 
Samuel H. Lowrie, Bowling Green State University. 


5:00 P.M. Meeting of the New Executive Committee. 


and 


logic 


ection on Political Sociology, Dec. 28, ‘1941, » 2% 100-4: 00 P. M. rE abso] 
Ag ‘Chairman Charles J. Bushnell has made the following tentative plans for irresy 


of the general question, “What Specific Professional Help Can American Sociologists cones . 


Our Governments, Local ond National, in the Present World Emergency?” 
: General, Aims. While this question will be discussed at 8:00 p.m., Dec. 27, under the oa ey 
tion of the| Committee on Participation of Sociologists i in National Affairs, it is hoped this spe- _ | the al 
cial panel discussion may add something of value. It is especially desired that members of the 7 and a 
following organizations will constitute the Panel and lead in the discussion: Social Science Re- have ( 
_ search Council, Research Planning Committee, Committee on the Participation of Sociologists low | 
vin National Affairs, Committee on Public Relations, and other interested groups. _ cooke 
In view of the world wide revolutionary conditions, the leaders of government. are e being Wher 
- compelled to seek more light both as to general policies and special methods. We believe long ri 
_ Sociologists now have an unprecedented opportunity and obligation to help; we know they are no pec 
now being asked. The approach may include the viewpoints of: (1) general theory; (2) problem : ea 
analysis; and (3) practical policies. To avoid discussing too many different (even though re- = ~—& pure 
lated) topics and also to give the Panel a hand, the Section is submitting 
shing 
diet kn 

4 tw 
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Readers of the Review are invited to send comments and questions for discussion in this . a Cultu 
meeting of the Political Section to its Charles J. of Such an 
“the con 
characte 
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CURRENT ITEMS 


Communication. This is Mr. Fortune’s second note on this subject. The first is in = 
: - the August 1941 Review, pp. 571-$72. Instincts and race have not fared very well as" 


biological factors ‘ “explaining” "culture. Mr. Fortune suggests that cel certain chemical 


in the terms of the conditioning and also some limitations imposed by t 

fe ature of the unconditioned reflexes. In social cultures, es, there appear to to be influences 

7 derived from a two-way interaction between the brain and the lower nervous system 
and especially from a two-way interaction between the brain and the balance be- 

the | physico-chemical compounds, _sympathin and acetylcholine. The socio- 


autonomy from neural factors and absolute over these 

irrespective of their inherent or innate nature. However, ‘this assumption of a one- 


In considering problems of war and peace, we have to contrast societies in which — 
- the alternation is fast with those in which the alternation is slow or nonexistent. In 


about Guinea, ‘societies known to the w w riter in the alternation is fast 


a pure meat and blubber diet that the alternation of war and peace is aon 
Shing by it. Nor are there any people in New Guinea who live by hunting ool 
an alone. The area is almost wholly agricultural. The only massive agricultural 

diet known to the writer is a continuous diet of unrefined sago. na ce Ath Sa ps 
at will be quickly realized that patterns of minor elements in social culture, such _ 
~ the lightness or the heaviness of the food, may be responsive to the speed or the } 


i te culture patterns, but i it seems possible that major c culture patterns, 
in their t 


-.. point where sociological discourse impinges most closely on physiological Ys 
= Such an interacting point is where a concentrate of time-pattern 
or (a culture pattern) meets a concentrate of space- -pattern material (a nervous system). 
Such an assumption of a two-way interaction between social and neurological factors 
inhering i in the nature of social codes is strongly suggested | by many details of the 
New | Guinea codes. It agrees with the suggestion in Pavlov’s work. It agrees with | 


=. 


stitutions are continuous conditioned reflexes of distinctive reflex 
character, 


| 
ea 
. 
ts cooked by ation of war over, in massive q 
| Where the altern ly turned over, - 
5 
this | 


tha precision of measurement. _ 
Toledo, see 


sc 
inv estigation will confirm this and upon it in 


“York Dec. 27-29, 1941, at the Roosevelt Hotel. It is that a of 
4 the membership will attend as final action will be taken on the Report of the Reorganization — ~ 
‘3 Committee. Every member should read the Report carefully (in this issue) before going to the B= 
Pi meetings. The program should be of more than ordinary interest this year Suenens of the por- — 
tions devoted to problems of the national emergency. 
The National Association for Nursery Education will hold its its Biennial 
s ence at Book:Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Oct. 24-27. The general topic will be, ‘ ‘Life, Liberty, 
and Happiness for Children Now.” Seminars under the direction of nationally known special. 
| Anyone desiring the final program or further information should address Evangeline B. 


Burgess, 125 Maumell street, Hinsdale, I llinois. git te 


Nationa Council for the Social Studies (he of F social studies sof the National 


studies but anyone may attend. of National note will be present a and a symposium on 


4 citizenship education will be! be held. 


Public Affairs 30 Plaza, New York, has just issued Pamphlet 
- Labor in the Defense Crisis, by T. R. Carskadon. It is based on Lloyd G. Reynolds’ Lador — 


a and National Defense, prepared under the auspices of the Committee on Labor of the Twentieth — 


— After reviewing all the evidence, the Comanitoes concludes that compulsory arbitration 
_ will not work and that voluntary arbitration will; that a board with general powers to give _ 
both labor and management a voice in the determination of labor policies should be set sill 
is also suggested that hours fall somewhere between 48 and 60 per week, 


Institute for | Propaganda . Analysis, 211 Fourth York, is developing» 
monthly feature called “Decide-for-Y ourself.” It consists of a packet of from ‘fifteen to twer.ty- 
five items of pro and con propaganda. Three shot been issued so far; ““War;” “Labor and Na- Mv, 
“wa tional Defense;” and “Critical Thinking in a Crisis.” They cost one dollar each, cheaper in : % 
quantity, and may yearly at $10.00 with the included. 


ij The 1 Association for the ¢ Advancement o of Pepcheeneiysis was founded in May, 1941. 


ae ‘Its purpose is to advance scientific research in psychoanalysis and to conduct seminars for all 
> are interested. Provision has been made for professional training (through the American ; 
_ Institute for Psychoanalysis). It is therefore a research, educational, ,and professional training f - 
rn William V. Silverberg, Lebanon Hospital, New York, is president; Clara Thompson and be 
Stephen P. Jewett, of New York, were elected vice-president and treasurer; Karen Horney | 
was chosen dean of the Institute. ‘Information about the work of the A. ~A. P. can be obtained 7 


from the Secretary, Harold Kelman, 1230 Park Avenue, 


Z si The Sociological Research Association met at the Public Administration Clearing 
7 = 1313 E. 60 Street, Chicago, Sept. 5-6, through the courtesy of Louis Brownlow. — ag 

The following papers were discussed after having been presented to the membership in a 
printed or mimeographed form. No papers were read and about go percent of those present 
ee took part in the discussion of each paper. The papers were: Warren S. Ling ary ack 
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‘CURRENT 


R. Clyde White; Ernest W. A. Stouffer, an S. Cottrell, Jr., “Crucial 
Problems‘ in Methods of Predicting Social Adjustment, ” discussants, Stuart A. Queen, George 


adopted last year of pro-rating all railway fares. It would es an interesting problem for a. 
ae minded member of the American Sociological Society to find out what it rwould — 
cost each member if the basic railway fares of all the members were pro- -rated. If sucha plan 
proved feasible, it might have three highly desirable results: 1. greatly increase attendance at 
the national meetings; 2. greatly increase the membership (now only about 1000, whereas — 
a _ there are probably 2500 people teaching sociology in colleges and hundreds of secondary school | 
whe who should be members of the A.S.S.); 3. diminish the feeling of far-western, south- 4 
_ western, and deep southern sociologists that their regional society membership is more valuable 
to them than national membership would be. A standard railway fare for all members might — 
do a great deal to diminish divisiveness and to increase the solidarity of the Society. If a letter — 
| can go any place i in the country for = same cost, = shouldn’ t a sociologist?—R.B. Ania fe 


“es 
NEWS FROM AND UNIVERSITIES 


intry for 
year’s leave, in ‘October. 1941. He will seeing The Dimensions of Society 
(Macmillan Co.) through the press, complete some other writing, and will be available oll 
4 lectures, seminars, and possibly some part-time teaching. He should have some very oer: gn Ps 
ix 


ES and valuable observations on conditions in the Near East under the impact of war.—R.B. _ 
Butler University, Indianapolis. Richard Dewey of the of has 
po y, 0 
been appoint instructor, 
‘University of California. Lynn Smith, of State taught rural 


a anthropology of which Knight Dunlap is acting chairman. 
_ Corneil University. The following m men now engaged in graduate work at the institu- | 

- tions named have been appointed to assistantships in the department of rural sociology for __ 


| 
| 


et Kent, Ohin has been added to the newly established department of pt a and 


- the year 1941-42: Ward W. Bauder, University of Nebraska; Alfred P. Parsell, Syracuse Uni- 
versity; Harold Eugene Smith, Polytechnic Institute; and Eugene A. Wilkening, 
V. Novak, a graduate of the North Dakota has 


Escola L Livre de Sociologia e Politica (Sao fo Paulo, Brazil). A of 


ll a _and anthropology has been organized with the following teaching and research staff: Donald 7 
Pierson, race problems, chairman; Herbert Baldus, ethnology; Emilio Willems, population and 
immigration; Bruno Rudolfer, statistics; Sergio Milliet, history; Noemy da Silveira Rudolfer, 
4 ; social psychology; A. R. Miller, anthropology; W. P. Leser, statistics; Cecilia de Castro Silva, 
“ i. 7 a and Maria Wagner Vieira da Cuhna. Thirteen courses are being given in the department and 
seventeen graduate studentsareenrolled. |. 
Harvard University. E. Y. Hartshorne has taken a leave of absence to serve in the 


a tral ee Section of ‘the Bureau of Special Information under William J. Donovan, , Wash- 


y of Idaho. Paul K. H shington, been 
= to of all the w work k given in the feld of 


— 
im 
a 
y- Dinko Tomasic, of Washington University, and formerly of the 
h, ugoslavia, has been called as assistant professor during the leave of 


_E H. Sutherland and wife spent summer touring western part of the United States. 
They spent most of their time in Los Angeles. 
a Werner S. Landecker of the University of Michigan has been appointed instructor for 1941- 


University of Maryland. C. Wright Mills, formerly of the University of 
been added to the department as associate professor, to replace who was 
called to Tulane University as head of the department. 


Peter P. Lejins, formerly of the University of has also been the staff. 


niversity of 
Michigan State College. During the summer, two institutes were held on the campus 
under the sponsorship of the department. The Thirteenth Annual Institute of Social Welfare, 
from July 14-18, brought about 800 social workers, board members, and others to East I <ansing 
for five days of instruction under the direction of state and national leaders. This Institute is" 
; __ sponsored not(only by Michigan State College but by the Michigan Welfare League and vari- — 
‘The second institute was the! Michigan Conference on Family Relations. About 50 persons 


—— in counseling, teaching, research, and other aspects of marriage-family work attended 


7 and participated in the one-da session held on July 1 
ay y 19. 


Jersey College Damen (Rutgers Univessicy). Margaret Smith, 


University of Wisconsin, has been added to the staff asinstructor, 


“394% An Obituary Notice will appear in the December 1941 Review. Pree : 
Northwestern University. Paul Meadows, formerly State Teachers College 


University of California. William F. Ogbur, oft the University walt Chicago, 


was visiting professor during the summer session. 


College of St. Francis, Joliet, Illinois. The Institute for the Scientific Study of Crime, - 
404 N. Hickory Street, Joliet, Ill., has published Criminology: A Scientific Study of the Modern 
_ Crime Problem, by Eligius Weir, with an introduction by Father Flannagan, of Boys’ Town. — - 
fe Ps. Mr. Weir has been Catholic Chaplain of Joliet and Statesville prisons for many years as_ a 
well as professor of criminology at St. Francis. His book is designed primarily as a college text- 
book, and emphasizes modern problems and data rather than the historical It can 


—- head of the department to succeed Robert | K. Merton, who was called to Columbia. 
_ University of Washington. Robert Maclver of Columbia was visiting professor during 
Felix Moore, who was supervisor of the introductory course, has to: accept a posi- 
on with the Census Bureau. David Carpenter and Frank Miyamoto have been appointed _ 
full-time members of the teaching staff. Mr. Carpenter is just completing his work for the Ph.D. _ 
from this department and Mr. Miyamoto i is a candidate for the doctorate at the University of 
om Norman S. Hayner was appointed by Governor Langlie to make a survey of the four penal 7 


and correctional institutions of the state. Jesse F. Steiner, Joseph Cohen, and the following 
graduate students are collaborating with him: Clarence Schrag, Audrey Kittell James, Alan 
_ Bates, and Irving Herman. Mr. bain ann tomily are spending the summer in Mexico. © 


ie 
| oF 
it of s 
q 


sea 
‘opened i in May. The m materials ¢ on have been taken from Calvin 


Schmid’s Social Saga of Two Cities and Mortality Trends in the State of Minnesota. An exhibit 


for the Puget Sound area is now in tina = heemeniunn material already has been © 


om _ Among the visitors to the  departmen this summer were Read Bain and | Edwin F H. Suther- 


Kent State University, Kent, Ohio, has been added to the staff. 


Bs, fessor in 1942~43. He has been succeeded by T. C. McCormick as chairman of the department | 
of sociology and anthropology. Courses in the field of social pathology will be taught by Leland E- 


of Wyoming. George Devereux, of Midalesex University, 


z= T. C. McCormick i is s chairman of a newly created Division of Statistics, whi ich — 


at the U niversity of Wisconsin and will be on leave next year prior to senha ae emeritus $ pro- i 


_ Philleo Nash, recently of the Univ ersity of Toronto, will give a seminar in . “Comparative © 7 
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BOOK REVIEWS | 


Howarp BECKER AND Tuomas 


wy. 


_ Union (edited a Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. 
Borkenau: World Communism—A History of the Communist International; Chamber- 
i 


et all, » Adolf Hitler: Mein Kampf; Die jiddische 
es ye of the Famous Orson Welles Broadcast. Kimball Young... 


National Unity and Disunity: The Nation as a Bio-Social Thomas G 


4 Quantitation 


Lins: Espago- Tempo ¢ e  Relagdes So Sociales; ‘Lins: Introdugao a Espaciologia Social. L. 
748 


Bernard. 


is of W. ‘Stull Holt: Robbins and Tilton, eds.: . Los — Preface to a Master Plan. .. 
Woolston 


Osborn: to Henry Pratt Fairchild 

Lorimer, Winston, and Kiser: Foundations of American Policy. E. Baker. = 

Chaudhury: Pragmatism and Pioneering in Benoy Sarkar’s Sociology and sear 


English Education and the Origins of Indian Nationalism. M. N. Chatter- 


New Haven Negroes: Social History. Everett V. 

Winslow and Davidson, eds.: American Youth, An Enforced Recownaissance. 

“ McGill and Matthews: The Youth of New York City. Robert Schmid 4 
Bell, ed.: Dealing with Yearbook of the National Probation Association, we 


man CU Gol 
Hor 
Hart: 
Almo 
° 
on = from t 
Handbook of American Institutions for Delinquent Fuveniles. H. | 
Smith: Police Systems in the United States. George K. Brown............. 5 Mourn: 


De Ni ordiske Arsbok 19, 139. Hans von 


Stever : Mind Through the Ages 
Crowther: The Social Relations of Science 
a von Pa tz: Pythagorean Politics in Southern ay. 


a Arnold: Challenges to American Youth 


y, vol. IV, 155-292 
_ Theory and Processes of History. By FREDERICK J. Teccart. I Berkeley: Th The 
University of California Press, 1941 (negligibly revised reprint t of Proc- 
of Theory of History, 1925). Pp. 323. $3.50. 
many books | isn no 10 end; ; and much study is a 
of the flesh” (Eccl. 12: 12). Yea, even ‘though this hoary platitude 
further weariness, isn t ‘it truce 
Book res review editors : are e’en as other men; ic too become : a bit jaded © 


rious 


and Statistical Atlas of Southern Cc ounties: Listing and Analysis of 
A d and Fisher: Special Collections in the Hoover Library on War, Revolution, and 
= 
7 
| 
ers’ Weekly, and the direct-mail announcements are 
flowers that bloom in the Spring, tra-la. Our bones aching in 
| items,” eventually discovering that here as 
where we don’t always get what we want. The 
sheep from goats, and of consigning the latter eit ‘a 
purgatory or the Hell of Return to Publisher, 
_ purgatory of Unsigned Booknotes or the 
ie y th e sheep into the vam Review Heavens: from 
Mournfully then we herd the sheep into the va | 


pasture of one hundred words up to the stalls of ‘two 


& or over. And then the dispiriting problem of who should review 
what! And the “ ‘Too busy’ ” replies! A And... and... and to the mth 

a “ But worst is the grinding headache that comes when we survey some of | 

the articles in the main part of the ASR (“Asking your pardon, Editor- in- 

Chief Bain, and no offense intended” T here, in the footnotes, we see the 

mach of what we have been doing, and id of what has: been done ia 

book review departments with a history far longer than ours. Mediocrities 

- are quoted at length and cited in profusion, merely because they have writ 

* 4 ten popular texts; significant predecessors and and contemporaries are rfl 

4 or "slighted if they happen not to fit the current fad; useless but “ “up. to 


* 4 date” ” jargon flourishes in weed-like profusion. Do sociologists s read 1 books, 


or do ) they read book reviews instead? Do they reflect on what they have 
_ read, or do they delegate that “‘arm-chair’ ’ exercise to others? | ae gle 
_ This wa) madness lies. Suffice i it to say ‘that galling doubts like these lead 
“us to assert that we should not restrict. our choice of books for review to = 
the latest bound and jacketed wood-pulp. We should be free to turn to ‘0 the | 
4 ‘past in ce | for the significant. If a book was written one or two. or 


a three decadés ago, but in 1941 is even more relevant to the problems of our © 


74 when it first appeared, let us turn town criers in its behalf. _ 


science tha 

a Therefore, hear ye! The University of California Press has just brought — 
in one nicely printed and well-indexed volume, Frederick J. Teggart’s 
. Processes of History and his 1925 Theory of History, under the title 7 

Theory « and Processes of History. The present review, however, does not rest 
jin principle on this fact of recent reprint; we ‘should be willing—nay, eager— - 
to review these books with sole reference to the original printings. This is . 
ove by our simultaneous reviewing of Teggart’s 1916 Prolegomena to” 


a we work that has not been reissued. 


a 
gives evidence of his hard-headed empiricism and of his haxesdhint acumen | 
_ —two traits by no means irreconcilable, whatever the narrow-gauge, a 
track minds may say. His basic contention, greatly influenced by | Rickert | 
“ay and related thinkers, is that although orthodox narrative history, national- 
_ istic in aim and/or idiographic i in emphasis, 1 is obviously feasible, it is not 
oe scientific because it is not pervaded by the desire, e, explicitly stated and | 
4 methodologically guarded, to find out “how things have come to be as they — 
are.” Three quotations of profound import and incisive formulation are 
‘jasenead j in the Prolegomena at this point (pp. 161-162). First comes Lan- 
_kester, next Darwin, then Romanes: 


Nature gives no > reply toa inquiry—she must be be by ques- 


tions which already contain the answer she is to give; in other words, the observer 
can only observe what he is led by hypothesis to look for; the experimenter can | only 
obtain the result which his experiment is designed to obtain. motes oe a 
= thirty years ago [i.e., 1860] there was much talk that geologists ought only 


_ to observe and not theorize; and I well remember some one ade that at this aa a 


inves 
woul 
inqui 
¢ 


— 
tot 
| 
|) 
add, 
|) 
== 
have 
ia thes 
known 


some view ij 


of the present century [i.e., the 19th] the progress of science in gen- 
a eral, and of natural history in ‘particular, : was seriously retarded by what ‘may be 
termed the Bugbear of Speculation. Fully awakened to the dangers of web-spinning 7 
from the | fertile resources of their own inner consciousness, , naturalists became more _ 
‘ i. more abandoned to the idea that their science ought to consist in mere observa- 
“a tion of facts, or tabulation of phenomena, without attempt at theorizing upon their 
. Looking to ‘the enormous results which followed from a deliberate 
-_ disregard of such traditional canons by Darwin, it has long since become impossible 
for naturalists, even of the strictest sect, not to perceive that their previous bondage 
the law of a mere ritual sory been er by to be 


-sense’ can ‘all the facts” and present 
them to his readers in “impartial” fashion. There will be controlling aS 
nations, ethical, or esthetic unless these are held in 

: inference might be drawn as to the effect of this upon the activities of the historical 
i ___ investigator: he would continue to employ the same investigative technique, and 
would confine his researches to the same area as before, but the aim and spirit of his © 
inquiries would have undergone a complete change. His object would no longer 
- the creation of an esthetic or philosophical synthesis of a complete whole, but the 
isolation and determination of the processes manifested i in _the phenomena with 


which he deals; he would continue his critical i investigation of facts, but alwa ays with | 


a view to their bearing upon the central problem of Human Evolution. 


a Well aw ire of the fact that Teggart would strenuously disagree, w 
me add, “In other words, he would become a historical | sociologist.” Just now, 
however, we are talking Teggart; hence this section comes to toa close, 


Next i in line i is the P Processes ¢ of History, w 


‘nounced ‘methodology, Te vag sets s up a a hy ypothesis (p. 3 old ed., 5 


Stated thus, ... it becomes that the beginnings of political 
“organization have been determined by the physical disposition of the land. It will a 
have been observed, however, that this determinant influence of routes has been 


a 


the state arises. He then ; goes on to sdvence a a number of ue nse 
known but historical facts which tend to bear out 


— 
\q 


indicating, that | detailed proof some can 
presented only i ina monograph | (and it has been presented in Rome and 

q China: A Study of | Correlations in Historical Events, 1939, reviewed in | this 

s originality is shown by the sharp focus of the Processes; al 
though Gumplowicz, Ward, Oppenheimer, and other thinkers had set out : 
i. similar ideas, he . alone succeeded in formulating the basic hypothesis in = 

7 sucha way that it admits of a unequivocal “Yes” or “ ‘No” ” (again v we refer to ¥. 

_ the proof of some e phases i in Rome and China). The interest of the Processes 

cool for the sociologist, however, goes far beyond the political aspects, important 

though these are. “Transition” and “‘release”’ occupy a central point in 
s analysis, and these are intimate relations with 
> 


transition i is always a ote sand. of transi- 
tc, in place. and time, leads everywhere to irregularity and v unevenness in the dis- 


aa of litical i institutions . — central feature of transition is not merely | 


ar 
#3 lows upon the mental release of the members of a group or of a single individual from — 
the authority of an established system of ideas. This release has, in the past, been 
 duidanad by the breaking down of previous idea systems by prolonged struggles | 
between opposing groups: which have been brought i into conflict as a result of the 


a involuntary ovements of peoples. What follows is the building up | of a new idea 
SS k system, which is not a simple cumulation of the knowledge previously accepted, but 


the product of critical activity stirred a the perception of of conflicting elements in 


Why is it that, with a few ww distinguished exceptions such as Park, sociol- 

have paid little attention to” —Teggart’ 's hy potheses, concepts, a and 
evidence? Is it because we are so parochial that we recognize nothing | as 
having sociological import unless it bears the sociological label? Certainly a 


_ much less scholarly, scientific, and significant work on the same general st 
theme 


theme achieved widespread recognition after 1923 under the title Social _ 
(ah! blessed word) Should Teggart I have called his book Proc- 
esses of 
The implication of an rhetorical question on should 
23 ‘not be too confidently drawn, however, for truth to tell, Teggart has never 
been very cordial toward sociologists, and some of us may have sensed that 
fact. . Being human beings, we may have been a bit cool toward the work of — 
aman who has rarely used the “sociology” or other 


|| 
| 
~ 
groups, but the emergence of individuality and of personal self-assertion, and hence 
nat 
_ 
g 
Tocali 
groun 
— — 


peared, which i is to say just when sociology k had t been manifesting a remark- a 


aa burst of activity and attested results all o1 over r the w world, , Teggart re re- ie 


(p. 216 old ed., p. 218 new ed.): 


In sociology the field is still di divided, a as in Comte’. between the tical 
study of “society” (with an ever-increasing emphasis on 
4 the discussion of theories of “progress.” 


we 


a To be sure, this had been true enough before 1918, acd it seems ‘to sd 
Tittle goodwill toward sociology to treat our family skeleton seven years later 7 
y though it were still the functioning core of a flesh-and-blood monstrosity. 

- Further, Teggart’s steadfast refusal to apply a label more « definite 1 than * ““SO- 
cial institutions” to his department at Berkeley seems a bit lone-wolfish. 4 
_ Always an isolated figure among historians, most of whom appreciated _ 
neither his methodological finesse and erudition nor his assault on their 
— foibles, he deprived himself of valuable allies among sociologists. Es 

a But this is 1941; by gones should be bygones. Let us consider Theory of 

_ History for what it is: a treatise on scientific method in the social sciences. 
the the earlier chapters, some of the themes. of the Prolegomena are trans- 
posed to other keys and scored for many instruments, but basically they 
7 ve remain the same. T hen, in an excellent chapter on Comte, Teggart points — 


“how have come to be as are’ ’ and the of 


hata 
Stract but as time, in his researches i into the relation 
radium ‘and lead. Conversely, the geologist, absorbed in “how: things have 
come to_ be as they are,” must know ‘something about the action of acid on = é 
limestone, 1 no ‘matter when’ that action occurs, in dealing with the problem 


cave formation. As I phrased it elsewhere (Barnes, Becker, and Becker, 


No socio- cultural types are re wholly ‘ “timeless” or 
with which the geologist operates, some chronological and local determinations are 
a ays present. Nevertheless, it is possible to speak of relatively undated and non- 


“ground, ; as in case af dated and localized ty pes. 


his reservation entered, however, it may be said with much assurance s 7 
that Teggart’ s attack on theories of social change taking n no account ofin- 
factors—e. g., , Veblen’ ; technological determinism—is quite war- 
ranted. Further, most_ contemporary sociologists, for all 
come to their route, will abe inclined 1 to ae 


out that there is a recognizable difference between the time-bound study 


i 


Sy 


& = = 4 


= 

ets 

4 

| 

| — 

| 
| 

respectively. To the reviewer, however, it seems that Teggart unjustifiably a 
: as wholly time-bound and wholly timeless this undeniable 

— 
— 
7 

— 
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Teggart’s af model” of social change. That is to say, , they will 


agree that the Darwinian assumption | that change is always gradual, in : : 
; i small increments, and unilinear, i is not a firm | foundation for all biological, — 


Pay say nothing. of sociological research. As says 147-148 an 
old ed., pp. 149-150 newed.): po 

se, i Iti is obvious that t investigation will proceed in one way if it is conducted on the © 
a - assumption . of slow, continuous modification, in another if it sets out from observa- mee 

7 tion of the facts of “fixity” and “advancement.” In the latter case the problem will - 
to discover the relation between the two sets of facts. Thus i it has been thought 
= that an organism is subject to a process of drilling into habits from which, | on occa- the 

a gion, it might, be set free by some kind of releasing mechanism. It has been thought : a 
7° al that organic forms oppose a certain resistance to » change i in their life con conditions, that = Mz 
resistance maintains their state unaltered or stable until the tension produced by 
1a 7 the disturbing influences reaches a certain height, when a crisis is reached and change + 


Vite ensues. It has been conceived that stability is a result of the operation of processes : 7 7 

_ which control or inhibit the exercise of powers actually possessed by the organism; 
that this co dition wi will be maintained until some disturbance of equilibrium takes _ _ 

place, through the operation of changes i in the environment; that when such disturb— 
ances come ‘in, it gives opportunity for variation, and organic forms experience 
_ temporary f release from the operation of of f processes ma manifested 1 in in stability or fixity. 
hig far, véry good. | The paragraph ends, however, with this statement: 

ones relativ ely nothing has been done to define the processes manifested i in’ “fixity,” y 


_ Here again ene. is some unfairness to other social scientists: even in 
1925 a great deal of excellent research on just these topics had already been — 

achieved sociologists, and anthropologists had been productively en- 
a grossed in such problems for at least a decade. Perhaps’ Teggart’ s unfairness 7 


"arose from his determination to root out the lingering vestiges of the idea of 


"progress as an automatic guarantee of “ ‘onward and upward forever.” 

Evidence for this “‘perhaps’”’ cannot be presented in the diminishing space listec 

of this review, but 2 a reading of the chapter on Events 1 in Relation to the | : -_ 

udy of Ev lation | may convince the skeptic that my opinion is not the ~comn 

j - result of idle speculation. How ever this may rbe, we can disregard the lacera-_ for in 

tions of our amour p propre in our hearty agreement with Teggart’s conclud- - Burn 

\ ifhuman advancement is to be activities men must be directed of do 

— ' by knowledge. This knowledge cannot be acquired by any mere expression of good- 7 4 ductic 

will; it cannot be achieved by even the complete codperation with ‘ ‘the relatir 

"mysterious unconscious impulse” which is “the vital principle of betterment.” The 

knowledge upon which the future depends will require the full utilization of the re- vely 


‘sources which society has accumulated in institutions of learning. The. acquisition 
of this knowledge is the task toy which h must set in the interests 
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‘The Managerial Revolution. ‘By James 


Coy 1941. Pp. 285. $2.50. New Yoo 
—_ is indeed a rare event when a a publication o of political i import | merits : 


a ‘and receives long and seriously considered reviews from the press of many — 

political colorings. Now that the market is glutted with all manner of evalu-— 

a ative and reminiscing publications, perhaps only a serious attempt at a 
-non-evaluative description of the world today and tomorrow would earn a — 
hearing | from diverse sources of political opinion. It is precisely such an at- 7 


at ‘tempt which James Burnham has made i in The Managerial Revolution, anc 


the hearing he meritshasbeen granted.t 


‘ aan is not strange that Burnham’s ‘departure from the W orker s s Party, a 
Marxist one i is much too 90 occupied i in making gestures at the 
‘to devote any systematic effort to a re-examination of totally or Partially — 
faith- bound initial assumptions. But now that Burnham has cast off his 
chafing though only quasi- -orthodox. garments, he presented us with 
ac what one reviewer has termed a “new and plausible explanation of what is" 


happening in the world.” 
initial caveat must be entered here against Mr. Burnham’s s over- 
aa and the absence of adequate documentation. The reader S 
led through a series of issues and predictions on which Burnham takes a 
g es and p 
rather firm stand. Yet the available literature and current opinions seem 
_ indicate that matters are somewhat more moot than is indicated by the 
~ author’s overly neat synthesis of phenomena and 7 his bold handling of 
ee “a Perhaps the major debatable issue is whether or not managerial society 
(state. collectivism under the rule. of a new class: the managers) i is actually | 
- developing i in the world today, or, at least, dev veloping i in the manner and 
_ tempo in which Burnham asserts to be the case. Reiman’s evidence in The 
V ampire Economy serves to cast some doubt here. If the ‘Managers are those 
listed by Burnham “production executives, administrative « engineers, 


4 technicians, plant co- -ordinators, government bureau heads and 


“commissioners and administrators”)* one must seriously, question whether, 


Burnham claims i it to be. 


current unrest and rift i in casts: more ethan a a shadow 
fd 


of coordination of between such sub-types 
managers. -In the cases of the Soviet Union and the United § States, respec- 
vay Pey.!: the supposedly most. and least advanced managerial developments, 


1 See reviews in New Republic, Fourth International, Time. 


Malcolm Cow ley, | “Ww here the World Is Going,’ New ol. 104, ! No. 17, P- 
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of satisfactory evidence makes positiveness In § assertions a somewhat h az- 


7 _ ardous adventure. As for the United States: if, as Burnham asserts, growing 
ss economic control is concomitant with an increase in the i importance 
of managers, how can we account for that large section of the managerial _ 
dee which i is manifestly anti-New Deal? As Burnham himself so adequately | 


bo ok one finds. himself constantly asking “Why? 73”? 


motivations of the and of their associated i intra- - and inter- 
“drive for power” 
as a potential motivation. In reality, this “drive” * can be used as an ade- 
4 quate: supplementary explanatory principle once its social- personal genesis. 
- < been demonstrated. Moreover, sheer political exigencies such as arise in. 
a war situation provide yet another necessary and ade uate, tho though sim dle, 
a. pr yet y and adeq ugh simpli 
Burnham takes cognizance of the problems which arise out of the neces- | 
sary separation of managerial powers in a developing bureaucratic state. 
 C: his answer to the vital question of ‘ “W ho are to be the real bosses?” is _ 
not clear. On the one hand, all types of managers are grouped together v under 
a single rubric with genuine of effort On the « other 


"personnel administrators) and the managers of economic production 
is predicted. Burnham sees the latter emerging victorious with the same © = 


tions of his former Marxist allies. 
tendency to oversimplify 
in Burnham’s case against the theory of sneer sh Hee. ‘simple. ol 


Sees are made to seem simple-minded. Had Burnham argued against : 
a theory of socialism more closely approximating that which he 
I “4 defended, it seems that the case would have been more difficult to make. — a 

Sa _ The ne foregoing | has done little justice, however, to what this reviewer =e | 


-siders to be the ‘timeliness penetrating insight which characterizes 
Burnham’s book. Perhaps the critical test of the comes a theory is 
whether | or not it serves to cee st the data with enema it concerns — 


of events toward which the book was 
Previously puzzling developments are brought into” systematic fe focus. 


basis for predictions has been formulated which gives promise of serving 


_ The picture of the | future which Burnham paints is not a t bright « one. The 
able absence in society of democracy, age 
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pro 


~ 


soc. 


for a brief assertion that the m “y 
|) 
| Ve 
compa 
histori 
 Marxiz 
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= ‘tion n of this democracy to be a probable necessary. success. 
4 of the managerial revolution, Burnham, characteristically, performs 


much-needed service of exposing definitively the temporal nature of “free 
the: review. Yet encomiums are due. For the book is lucid and « carrying in : 
sty le; provocatively brilliant and bold i in | analysis and prediction. fo 
had an unusually wide sale among the “ managers.” It would be slightly 
than a travesty if, after having forsaken the task of ‘awakening the 
"proletariat to consciousness of its historical role,” Burnham should unwit- 
1. Karl Marx ; Selected Works. Edite ed by Vv. Aborarsky. New York a. 2! 
national Publishers, 1933 (date of Vol. I. I. $2. 


"The publishers disclose | the very interesting information that the book 


of the Central Committee of the C. P.S.U. (B. New York: Interna 
tional Publishers, 1939. . Pp. xiii +364. $ $2.00. 


3. World Communism—A History of the Communist By F 
Borkenav. New York: W. W. Norton & Co. Pp. 442. $3. 


“Mein Kampf. By ADOLF Hirt ER. . Editorial 1 Sponsors—John 
New Reynal and Hitchcock, 1939. Pp. xxxvi+994. $3.00. ‘a 


By Kaasnows. U. Bodung 


Verlag, 
The student of social thought to whom the 36-volume edition of Marx’ _ 
an nd Engel’s complete works | is inaccessible, or whose German is none 
good, will find these two volumes, by the same editor, a great help. Pre- 
pared» by the Marx- Engels-Lenin Institute in Moscow, they provide i in a 
compact form the cream of the writings, some of which have been specially 
a translated for this edition. The first volume contains those works jullie 
r. for the most part with general questions of theory such as dialectical and 
historical ‘materialism, socialism, the Marxian theory of the state pe 
Marxian economics. Thus we have the Manifesto, , Anti- Diihring, German 
Ideology, letters o on historical materialism, | parts of Capital, Wage-Labour — 
/ _ and Capital, and Value, Price and Profit. I In addition, it contains Lenin’s 
4 well-known analyses of Marx’s teachings, and Lafargue’ s and Liebknecht’ . 
reminiscences of Marx. ‘The second volume contains those historical and 
_ political ; studies wherein Marx attempted to apply his method of materialist a 
| 3 dialectics and seek the anatomy of civil society in. political economy. Here” 


¥ 
_ Encomiums seem hardly fitting here the critical of the bulk of 
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a _ peared | as a series of articles in the New York Daily Tribune), Th The Class 
; 2 Struggles | in France, The » Eighteenth Brumaire, The Civil War in France, The — 
7 «Critique of the Gotha Programme, and selected correspondence on the Paris 
Commune, the Communist League, Treland, India, and dRussia. 


= These two volumes definitely supersede » all previous selections in English, 
in scope but also in accuracy of translation ‘and of 


ost . 102- from this section, it is a adry and uninspiring account of 
tee the origin and growth of the Bolshevik party. Being an official history it is _ 
Arc in in its praise of Stalin’s leadership a and bitterly denounces the later 
tional disputes which rent the party, and led to the ‘ “Degeneration of the 
into Political Double-Dealers” and the “Degeneration « of the 
Trotzkyite Double- Dealers int into of Assassins 
= If, as ‘this: book claims, “the power r of the Marxist- Leninist theory | lies j in _ 
fact that it enables the party to find the right orientation in any situa- 
tion, to understand the inner connection of current events, to foresee their 
course a and to perceive 1 not only how and in what direction they are e develop- | 
ing in the present, but in. what direction they are bound to: develop in the _ 
future” (p. 355), it is surprising that to Dr. -Borkenau, author of World 
~ Communism, the record of the Communist International is one of continu- 
ous tactical errors and political blunders. His answer to this claim 1 is that ; 


“on the fields of history the prize does not go to the man who holds the 
soundest theory about racing, but to the man who runs best” (p. 37): . He 
‘Maintains that the Comintern is neither the savior of mankind nor its devil 

but simply a failure. Since Dr. Borkenau was a former member of the Ger-_ 

man | Communist Party and is a ‘sociologist of long standing (author of 
- Pareto), his study merits close attention. In a series of absorbing chapters 
he sketches the Russian revolutionary movement and the Bolshevik < revolu- 
tion; | the breakdown o of the Second International; the revolutionary | up- 
a hee in Europe from 1917 to 1923; the General Strike in England; the 
a  Ganw revolution of 1927; Hitler’s coming to power in Germany; and the 
Civil War in Spain. He finds that the activities of the Communist | Inter- ? 
== fall into three distinct periods. In the first period the Comintern is 
7 _ mainly an instrument to bring about world revolution, but with the defeat . 


* the Chinese revolution it lost its last chance to do so. In the second pe | 4 intuitio 


ts | 
struggle between Stalin a Bukharin. And the third with Fascism 


__-vietorious in Germany, it i is mainly an instrument of Russian foreign policy. zo iz 
downwa 
Sentence 


Dr Borkenau has an interesting discussion of the philosophy of factional- - | = 
ae = He traces the emergence of the doctrine that the ruling party must re- 
_ main in power at all costs; that political deviationists must be ruthlessly 
liquidated; that frequent purges are therefore inevitable; that truth and» 

_ party are synonymous terms; that the end justifies the means to the point 
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novel, Darkness at Noon—on the 
= here are two points which could bear a more adequate treatment. mS he " 
os rst relates to the ineffectiveness of the Second International i in preventing 
the first world war, thus bringing about great disillusionment i in the —_ 
ist parties, and the role of the Zimmerwald movement in 
 ganizational base for Lenin. T he second relates to the precarious position 
of the USSR since 1917, and especially since 1933. Surrounded on all sides — 


= enemies, the Russian leaders subordinated everything ¢ else to the st surviv al 


oon the League of of retina and still later, just before the recent war 
_ broke out, signing a non- -aggression ‘treaty for ten years with Germany. W = 
know now that all these bewildering and devious turns and twists of policy — 
"were of no avail. In the Russo-German pact of 1939, Dr. Borkenau (who 
wrote his book before this event) could see another case where the policy 
of the Comintern was subordinated to a purely national policy which not 
“only. did not save Russia from Hitler’s fury, but which in addition demoral- # 
= —— international working class movement and alienated many liberal ji 
groups which had been friendly to the Russian revolution. To this, no doubt, . 
official history might answer that the survival of the USSR was the 
consideration. Perhaps the mistake lay i in thinking that peace and 
——surviv al are ‘sy synonymous, a and in assuming t that Hitler’s war against Britain 
. = the present time the future of the Communist International i is bound 
up with the outcome of the war. If the German armies are beaten back, and _ 
_ there is no it internal collapse it in 1 Russia, communism may gain another acces- — 
sion of strength. It is a strange and ironical event that history should call fi : 
in the Soviet Union to save the British Empire. It is unlikely that the ward 7 
_ Empire will save the Soviet Union. 
— While the Marxist ideology, in so far as theory is concerned, stems hon 
the broad stream of eighteenth and nineteenth century liberal | thought 
| 2 - (the materialist f philosophy of the former, and the ‘political economy of the ’ 


latter, with aspirations to complete the French Revolution which had eman- © 


. -cipated only the bourgeoisie), National Socialist ideology, as formulated i in 
Kampf, is fundamentally a profound reaction against this broad 
denies those e essentials of liberalism: which had | been n regarded 


liberty, and pacifism. Instead, it affirms ¢ 


ies totalitarianism; the rule of the lien, 
and the principle of leadership whereby authority i is exercised from above _ E 
 downw ards, and responsibility from below upward. There is an illuminating © 
3 sentence in Mein Kampf, , though written in connection with Hitler’s: 
a - foreign : policy, may be taken to epitomize the break of National Socialism — 
a with the past: “Not a single obligation of the entire historical period of the 
7 oo century which was laid down i in that period, can be met by us” 


q -" 43) The | Jewish doctrine of Marxism,” writes “Hitler, “rejects the 


— out-Machiavelling Machiavelli—or Hitler. [his doctrine of dialectical 
is 
— 
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aristocratic principle in nature; instead of the eternal privilege of of force and ~ 3 
strength, it places the mass of numbers and deadweight. Thus it denies the — a 
value of the individual in man, , disputes the meaning of nationality and = ae 


race, depriving mankind of the assumption for its existence and — 7 


a No ae who wishes to understand the world he lives in and = 


“ing ¢ of nation and race, and conceptions of National Social. 
ism re life, organization and personality. This edition makes available the 
complete and unexpurgated text, carefully translated under the e sponsorship 
of Dr. Alvin Johnson, and abounding in scholarly ai annotations that aad 
greatly in clarifying the more obscure references in the text. 

_ The next two books on our list are nothing more than ‘ 3 wa _ 
and their function is to expand two doctrines that are central in Mein Kampf. 

The first doctrine, t to quote ‘Aitler, is that “the world Jew is struggling for 
over nations” 947). This is the theme of Die Welt. 


-— forgeries—the Protocols of the Elders of Zion—attempts to “el 
_ by means of a selection of isolated extracts from the writings of Jewish — 
authors, that world domination is the secret aim of world-Jewry, and their i 
method the fomenting of disorder, unrest and revolution. The second | 
doctrine, to quote Hitler again, is that “the international Jew. . . rules 
Russia absolutely” (p. 960). The author of Fuden hinter Stalin, whe i is 
- official of the Anti- Comintern with headquarters i in Berlin, proves to his” 
‘own satisfaction that Jews dominate the Soviet Union and that they are 
_ preponderant i in the Communist party, in the army, in diplomacy, in | in- 
a in culture. He seems to have ‘thoroughly digested the passage in z 
Mein Kampf which reads thus: “We must never forget that the regents of 
__ ~present- -day Russia are common bloodstained criminals; that here is the 
scum of humanity, which favored by conditions in a tragic hour, overran a_ 
great State, butchered and rooted out millions of of its leading intellects with — 
savage bloodthirstiness, : and for r nearly ten years has exercised the most — 
frightful regime of tyranny of all time” 959). In view of Hitler’s own 
ae in the last eight years these "sentences have a peculiar i interest. 


Furthermore, they justify war. “If we talk about new soil and territory in 7 F 
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we think primarily only its vassal states” 

_ The American Revolution Considered as a Social eae By J. FRANKLIN ‘momen 
Princeton: Princeton Press, 1940. (Second Printing.) the 
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a "represents one of the first attempts on the part of American historians to deal 
with the broader social problems presented by the period. her ee, 
7 4 he work will be interesting to the sociologist because « of the author’s 3 

‘interest in demonstrating causal relationships, rather than resting content 

_with an idiographic description of the events of the time. Two factors seri-_ 

ously interfere with his efforts, however. The shortness of the book makes ie 

_ impossible anything more than a first step in the direction of complete 

analy sis and t the lack of an explicit theoretical frame of reference contrib- 

utes to an unevenness of treatment. The discussion of the status of reel 
particularly the effects of the Revolution on anti-slavery thinking, and the | 


section concerning the effects of the upheaval on the various religious 
groups of the Colonies are systematic, rigorously conceived, and suggestive be 
_of further research; but the chapters on industry and commerce, on the _ 
‘relation of the Revolution to the land, and that section of the chapter - 
_ thought z and feeling v which does not deal | with the religious groups, are little : 
~ more than summary , descriptions s of certain phases of the Revolution which | 
the author feels are important. These latter difficulties could have been 
| avoided if the concepts | which informed the analysis of status groups and — 
religious groups had been formulated explicitly and then used in exploring 
Ww hile’ the lack of completeness is compatible with the | purposes of the 
author, i.e., the stimulating of further research along similar lines, the lack 
- of theoretical consistency weakens a good deal of ‘ie analysis, and with the ; 
exceptions mentioned above, certainly | destroys the effectiveness of the 
author’s efforts to demonstrate the intimate relations existing between the 
historical strands which make up the revolutionary period. The exceptions — 
a very important, however, and the very attempt to make such a study 
indicates that the day historians and historical | sociologists will 
able to work together may not be too far distant. 
Oklahoma A. & M. College 
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the Hazei and Herta HeRzos. “Princeton? 
Princeton University Press, 1940. Pp. xv-+228. $2. 50. rer 


hes situation n which set ‘off this particular par panic i is well T 


_of Americans who listened to Welles’ radio version of H. G. Wells’ War of the ae - ee 
Ss ‘orlds evidently took it to be a realistic “play by play” description of an 7 
invasion by strange Martian creatures. Other listeners were not so credu- - 
lous and either realized from the outset that it was drama or else, if for the 7 
moment misled, took immediate e steps to check on the actuality. In fact, 

the major interest of the authors was to discover (1) by a fair sample the 
i of the listeners who accepted or rejected it as a real event, (2) the - 


we 


_ economic and educational status s of the two groups, to rear what a ; 
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d (4) to offer some paychalogical interpretations | the fading, 
_ A conservative estimate gives six millions as the number who heard the 
Ww elles broadcast. Of these one-fifth lived in the Mountain and Pacific — 
states, and less than one- -tenth i in the New England area. The balance of f the 
population proportions r range , between these two. Thirteen percent: were 
_ from the upper and middle income brackets, and nine from the lowest, with ms 
_ the bulk falling between these levels. As to age distribution, fourteen percent: 
were ‘under thirty years, twelve, above fifty years. Of those who heard it, it 
is estimated that  twenty- -eight percent t took the b broadcast to be news of 
- actual happenings, and of these seventy percent were frightened or at least _ 
somewhat emotionally disturbed. And as measured by the attention this 
panic got from the newspapers, i it is clear that the episode aroused great 


=o 


vere 


these statistical the authors discuss vi various ty] pes of per- 


gaa? 


seemingly great prestige ¥ were and that it was pre. 

sented in highly dramatic form all contributed to its acceptance. Moreover, 

one-half of the ‘listeners tuned 1 in the broadcast had begun, and 
uted to 


‘On 
believed it be a news report were Classified categories: 
PL ' (1) those who analyzed the internal evidence of the program and knew it \ 


was drama; (2) those who checked up successfully to discover that it was a 
play; (3) those who checked 1 up unsuccessfully a and continued te to think ita 
a news broadcast; and a those who made no effort to check its authenticity. 


‘that made for efforts 
check on events—the authors report, that on the w hole, 
@ the higher the educational status, the more critical the listeners. 5. Y et 
fifteen percent of those with high school or better education made no check, 
and five per cent of | those with only a grammar school training made a 
a successful check-up. Of course, the sample is woefuly small for such a 
__ statistical breakdown, and at best these figures must be regarded as 5 tenta- 
As to the conditions which tend to inhibit critical capacity, it is pointed — 
out that personality deviations account for most of it. Neither age, sex, nor | 
ive 
educational differences, but rather specific emotional stabilities with their — 
: 5 own history seem to account for the ability to withstand panic and to retain 7 7 § ecause 
one’s critical faculties. But certain external circumstances must also be _ times e 
reckoned wich. The long period of economic insecurity with its attendant 7 as Canz 


: motional anxiety, the 1938) war scare the common man’s notion ‘examine 
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mysterious potency of of ‘science, and the thrill o of 


n the par icular 


oa Certain concrete details are interspersed ‘throughout the discussion and 
one entire chapter is given over to longer narratives from six individuals, — 


three ¢ of whom were frightened, the others not. These case studies 


some of the specific factors in personality s structure which seem a responsible 
th the responsestothe broadcast. 


In the final chapter the at authors | try to answer er the query: : “Why th 


it relates to ego manifestations, “especially ‘those concerned with 
vation, and the safety of relatives and loved ones. The bewilderment, the. - 
confusion, and the inability to define the situation are clear. To avoid, _ at 
prevent, or r offset panic there is need for critical ability and for a deep under-_ 


: lying sense of self-reli ance and self-strength. Such qualities were evidently — 


lacking i in most of those who took the broadcast ‘to be not fiction but fact. e 
volume is not altogether — 
"untimely. World events since that October ev evening in 1938 when the W elles” 
_ program went on the air have given us concrete evidence of the serious con-_ _ 
sequences ¥ which may arise from ‘mass panics. This dress rehearsal in ‘America 
3 should afford the layman and the social scientist a better idea of some of the ph a4. 


psy chological factors which lie behind the — hysteria and fear which 7 
the 


4 National U ‘Unity Disunity: : The Nation as Bio-Social 


‘ 
>I 
of size in 1930, claims. then form the 
harmonic series, 1/1 1/2, 1/3, 1/4, This was not true, however, 
_ for earlier censuses. It is in accordance with the properties of the harmonic _ 
. series that as the large cities grow larger, the number of small cities rapidly 
declines. Because the national population | cannot complete the series to 
give 1/m=1 person, we are in a state of supersaturation, i.e., over-organiza- a 
tion into urban communities. Big cities grow at the e expense of little cities. 
_ because, in the economics of production and consumption, the product mass 
_ times energy-distance must be a minimum. In some other countries, , such | 


reo India, the British Isles, and eee the situation is is further — 
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= to exhibit (crude) balances, the British Isles. imbalance, and Germany | a 
(crude) balance. By the of a harmonic “series, 


“comes -s of different : sizes in | some countries, not in others; and aaeies then mean- 


_ of words is in the te harmonic web. 
=: The use of the harmonic series by Zipf at once suggests the Rev. T homas 
Malthus’ famous description, published nearly a century and a half ago, 7 


as fa % _ the relation between population growth and subsistence in terms of a con- 


a 


trast between a geometric series and an arithmetic series. Both are startling | 
_ mathematical statements; but the chief value of each seems to be rhetorical. 
T he one is probably n no more accurate or necessary to the author’s argument ; 
than the other. ‘It will be recalled that Malthus later his 1 
«aes is certainly of interest to point out that sizes of cities (incomes, or 
_ words), when arranged i in order, can sometimes be roughly compared toa 
harmonic s series. This is so, in spite of disrupting questions about the bound- rh 
aries ¢ of the ‘great: cities, about tl the sizes of sn small cities running together, or 
= the meaning of a series whose tail represents a fraction of a person a a 
(asin the United States). It is necessary to skate far out on very thin logical — 
ice, however, to arrive at the proposition that the sizes of cities (or incomes) _ | ' 
- oy in an n economic system tend to obey a law of harmonic relationship, and on 4 
the strength of that to draw weighty inferences about the health of the — 
national economy from the purely mathematical properties of a harmonic 
__ series. For if the author’s theory of mass times energy-distance were some- 
thing: more than “speculation, it would still contain no premise that would 
require the sizes of cities to evolve into a harmonic series. Moreover, the 
value ‘terms, “balance,” “surfeit,” a “deficit,” “saturation,’ “subsaturation, 
“supersaturation” “sounding, “brass and tinkling cy mbals” 
when i it is realized that the implied superiority ¢ of a “balanced” ” series over a 


terms, but is. nowhere independently demonstrated. 
a ncidentally, factual data contrary to the author’s theories are not ae 
noticed. For example, the proposition that “if the whole territory is homo- 
geneous, the parts cannot be homogeneous” is inconsistent with the claim 
7 that both the cities of the world and of certain nations are in balanced series. 
a One would expect the problem of the relation of size of cities to economic 7 
a efficiency to be approached through carefully controlled economic studies, 
or, at the worst, through an argument based on generally accepted economic — 
principles, rather than through the spectacular ‘Manipulation of a1 an un- 
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= his is a shonagraph des aling with the changes i in women’s formal dress 


=| 


- basis of quantitative e analysis by me means of a series of exact measure- 
“ments taken along certain constant points in as many examples of dress as 
possible. T he figures thus obtained are then. reduced into yearly and five- ey 
yearly averages and treated as statistical matter to be charted in graph and - 
tabular form and considered 1 in terms of an exact science. The figures upon — 
which this entire series is based are taken from measuring fashion- plates 
= and portraits : and include examples taken from French, E nglish, and Amer- 
sequences. The authors explain. the use of fashion- plates as due to’ 
necessity of accumulating the sufficiency of measurements which must be | 
obtained in order to apply the ‘Statistical method. It seems there are not | 
req enough actual dresses extant to provide sufficient data in themselves, given — 


the assumptions | of large- -sample statistical theory. 
- There seems to be a certain unsuitability in a any theory and method of 
study which is perforce compelled to ignore the actual material and depend 
: a upon reproductions. We are familiar with the thoroughly objec- 
tionable use of second- and third-hand data in many fields, but in costume _ 


= the use of f fashion. plates brings’ with it even more serious objections. 


[he conventionalized human - figures upon n which the dresses are set have al- Bap 

_ ways been marked by a distortion which is an exaggeration of the fashion of | . 
moment. This conventionalized exaggeration » furthermore, | cannot be 
a _ dismissed as a constant variant. In 1750 and 1860 \ waists were drawn im-_ 
possibly small. In 1804 the human figure was preternaturally slim and 
aor In 1938 all fashion drawing showed an abnormal hip and leg 


measuring are set at exactly these distorted areas. s. Again, thei use of fashion- 
taken from several countries must affect the general average. 
series dealing with | the depth a and width of the decolletage f from 1790-1820 
would, for instance, find that the niceties of national taste produced a a to 
tally” different average” figure as between English and French f 

ne hus the use of fashion- plates for the a accumulation of data for the treat- 
ment of costume as an exact science seems of somewhat doubtful value 


res must a 


vary from country to — 
however, we accept these objections as as being to 
and discount i in our minds the exaggerations, the graphs and tables form an 
interesting corollary to any y knowledge of costume. They bear out in visual 
form the fact already generally accepted, that dress, with some local erratic - 
ss moves in well defined cycles of about a century in length. The pres- = 


ent concern 1 of most t workers i in this. subject n now is to relate the stages and cm 
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studies ath as By ‘confining al method does the 
aries in which this method can be applied, the authors appear to have 
limited themselves to considering only a very small part of the subject. 
oe If it is to advance from a matter of theatrical i inaccuracies, , costume study © - 
b be carried much further than mere. recognition ¢ of the cycle changes. 
a... he causes and ferments that work upon and in the changes must also a 
= into account. To devise a somewhat complicated method of approach 
which i ‘ignores t the general aspect of the problem and treats only of its actual 7 
oa ‘4 physical stages, and that in terms of reproductions, does not seem to offer 
a very Great i improvement over the more conventional and less slavishly 


“scientific” methods of examining the chang ges in fashion. "Gs Hons 


7 


is 4 authors have to say is hardly new to sociologists, and the book is ob- 


--viously nét written | primarily for them. Rather it is pitched tor the general 


_ public which, in spite of Grapes of Wrath and other more scientific ap 
proaches to the sharecropper problem, has still n not been ‘sufficiently aroused -_ 
o the demand for large-scale constructive action. 


The book deals with the immediate present with a minimum of at attention 
1 
a to the historical background of the sharecropper system. Particularly useful — 4° 


is the emphasis on the relationship between sharecroppers on the plantation i 


and captioned 


and which will ov ‘the basic pe injustice. and 
Reid have produced a sound and useful book. 
Espago-Tempo e Relagoes Sociales. By Mario Lins. de Janeiro: Rodri- chronol 


Introdugao a Espaciologia Social. By Marto Lins. Rio de Janeiro: | Rodri- &§ authorit 


tural e 


we : = is quite apparent from the first two titles listed above that human &f outlook 
ecology has made its impression upon at least one Brazilian sociologist. ‘LePlay- 
The Space-Time and Social ‘Relations i is largely philosophical after the: man- 


ner of the great philosophers of science e of the > preceding generation, but not _transpor 
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¢onditions into sharp relief. The well-sele — 
____The authors are concerned with the need f 
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sical or Mach, Poincaré, others of the 
type, are frequently cited. The essential approach of the author toa scien- _ 
~ tific sociology is through an attempt to apply quantitative analysis to space 
and time relations in so far as is possible, thus producing a social physics i in a: 


a a much more precise and thoroughgoing s sense than either Comte or Quete- 


pein and } processes in the phy sical, biological, and psy chological c con- 
_ ditions which shape and form man. Only thus, he thinks, can sociology es 
cape a metaphysical apriorism and be kept concrete and calculable. In this 
he shows himself essentially a behaviorist as well as a human ecologist. 
. _ The Introduction pesisensey? Spatiology i is a group of of papers designed to toex- 
plain. in simpler language the author’s chief theses and contentions. He — 
gs a great deal of use of mathematics in his analyses and demonstra- 
tions in both books. He differs from ecologists in this country primarily i in = 
- his greater emphasis upon the physics of social relations and his lesser at- __ 
_ tention te to the psychological consequences ¢ of the space- time ‘relations. He 
also seems to be among the few Latin-American sociologists who are rea 3 
-sonably familiar with the work of the sociologists of the United States. In- fs 


and Urbanization. Essays in American History in Honor 
W. Stull Holt. Edited by E. F. Gopman. Baltimore: The Hopkins 


4 Los Angeles: : Preface to a Master Plan. Publication XIX, T he Pacific South- 
west Acauemy. Edited by Georce W. Rossins and L. Deminc TILTON. © 
Los Angeles: Ward Ritchie Press, 1941. Pp. xvit303. 80 


The first book consists of nine papers by former students of a 
: Holt.” They deal with colonial development, urban growth, and the writing 
4 of history. Bernard Mayo contributes a lively sketch of the rise of Lexing- 


ton, Kentucky, and of its eclipse by Ohio River towns. O. Crenshaw indi- 
7 - cntes how voting i in the election of 1860 revealed differences of urban and > 
rural economic interests in North and South. William Diamond presents a | 
_ running commentary upon urban studies in the United States. Although the 

works cited in this chapter are familiar to s¢ sociologists, their logical and 

~ chronological arrangement is useful for beginners. se he rest of the book 


The ‘master plan” is a ‘compilation of twenty-one papers by various 
“a authorities upon physical aspects of the Los Angeles metropolitan area. — 
a With characteristic California prevision, it begins with C. A. Dykstra’ s 
4 outlook toward the future. Part II presents background data according to a 
LePlay—place, people, industry. Part Til deals with special aspects of the 


_ transportation, and public utilities. The last section is devoted to ) three diss 
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basic statistics appear to be adequate, and the photographs are 

: = ™ this reviewer the most interesting chapters are those describing trans- _ 
portation. Here is the > story O of a wide, sprawling area, literally ravelled i into 
i shreds and patches by thousands of private automobiles. Without a strong 
as central authority to bind these bits into a unified plan, the region is is actually 
“forty suburbs i in search of a metropolis.” The need of an original stellate. 

- scheme, instead of the old _ about rail heads, i is evident. T hereby Los 
than that estabished i in 

urban communities of Europe or or on our ir East Coast. ee ee — 

The editors disclaim intention to present a final blueprint for develop- 

‘ment 0 of the region. They indicate that social — and cultural r re- 


Belgian Rural Cooperation. By Eva | 
lishing Co., 1940. Pp. 194. $ $4.50. 
This study of the Belgian r rural development j joins that i important collal 
centering Cause 
ae oan in the e Scandanavian countries. I It is replete w with descriptive factual © _ Voted 
et material surrounding agriculture and cooperative organization and function, our a: 


and anchors this description in a wealth of material, chiefly Belgian sc 
_ Miss Ross has not made the mistake of attempting a treatment of the 
asa singular development, pulling itself along Sociol 
it of s some other movement for 


= 


4 


ag other a: aspects, political, governmental, and social, of the more ‘external 
phases of this socio-economic development. 
But she never finds that explanation. Having adopted the right method "Amer 
and approach, the author gets absorbed in the description of the practical ' a In a 
and functional and neglects the more analytical treatment of the subject. q agricul 
= She professes a deep interest in the theory of cultural change, as well as in q relation 
s alleviative nature of cooperation; but beyond men tion of “thei innumer- Da 
able little villages of the country,” the cooperative role of the ae priest, 
. the of associations of all kinds .. and 


=e 


-- 


able 
stress the need for cooperation among scholars, government officials and 
technical experts. Perhaps the practical illustration of this suggestion is the ‘pose 
valuable contribution of the Pacific Southwest Academy to 
tee of social relations elsewhere. What are sociologists at large doing to clarify _ ae 
to the folk school movement for explanation. Ihe author propery 
= 
else to whet the appetite of the sociologist. the g 


-going investigation and analys sis of the social con of these sig- 
nificant, indeed all- -important social movements. Myrdal in in Sweden speaks 
likewise of the “cultural atmosphere” of cooperative habit, the “reflex 
morality of law-abiding people,” and ‘ ‘established folkways.”” 
e 


_ Drejer, one of the most important Danish writers on the subject, does th 
same: for Denmark. He refers back to the “ cultural standpoint of the com- 

mon people,” “certain traits of character,” and “the Dane’s s s original demo- 
cratic disposition. ”’ These areonly the starting points, not even junctions, in 
the difficult journey of social explanation. What was the pre-existing group 
organization? How its origin and what its history? Why have certain — 

_ responded to this comparatively new technique and others have ‘not been 

able to? What specifically lies behind the folkways? 


a. his book i is much better than most on n European cooperation, | is +3 


4 


poses too big a problem for itself; as a forerunner it may prove of great 


niet Joun R. Barton 


in @ W orld. The Yearbook of Agriculture, » Zope. Washing. 


-nine —mostly of | the U.S.D.A. pti 
7 of Gove Hambidge, editor, and Marion Julia Drown, assistant editor, have _ 
i. collaborated i in the production of this significant volume. ‘ “Significant” ” be- 
cause it is, I believe, the first time the department yearbook has been de 


voted exclusively to the discussion of the social and economic ‘relations | 


our agricultural people. T ogether with the sister volumes for 1938 and 1939, Rial 
the social ‘scientist t interested i in rural social problems has a body rth source = 


ihe 
- Farmer’s s Changing World; Part 2 , Agriculture and the National W tal 
OP Part 3, the Farmer’s Problems Today and the Efforts to Solve Them; zaet 
=> 4, Farm Organizations; Part 5, What Some Social Scientists Have to Say 
gg Part 6, Democracy and. Agricultural Policy; and Part 7, Essentials of Agri- 
— cultural Policy. _ In the appendix is a condensed but useful chronology o 
= addition to the discussion of the complicated e conomic problems of _ 
“a agriculture, there i is much } material bearing on the larger. questions of inter- 
-Telations of | city and c country and their mutual interdependence; the 
; __ urbanization « of the country; patterns of living (the title of one of the chap- 
= ters); the Problems of education; and other phases es of social organization. >. 
4 It is the “recent social trends” book for American rural life for 1940. This _ 


= 


we 


— 
= 
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book, the department had Communistic leanings 


D.t N. With an Introduction ion by Atpous Huxtey. New York: 


Pest, 1940. Pp. 475: $400 
_— his b book is the sequel to the e author’s s Sex and Culture, published in 1934. 
In the earlier book Unwin set out to test the Freudian hypothesis that 
hice is correlated with sexual repression. In the light of the evidence ; 
4 


which he thought was s demonstrated in the available anthropological and 


town depicts in somewhat vague outline a hy pothetical (sometimes he 
says “ an experimental”), possibly a Utopian, society, in which sexual im- 7 
pulse i is suitably restrained, and therefore a a society 1 which h develops: maxi- 
mum energy for building the ‘future. In this hypothetical society two con- 
_ ditions are essential if it is to display maximum energy indefinitely: (1) a 
way must be found to make a high degree of sexual restraint acceptable, 
and (2) the necessity - exists of discovering ‘an economic system which fosters 
7 and ee the display of energy, rather than discouraging 1 it, as ours 
_ To cope eile the problem of sexual restraint required to generate energy _ iy 
heh has two types. of of marriage: an pat Ati marriage for t the energetic, strictly 
nd marriage, itisal 


in ear 


& 


- modern money and banking, through our system of production, a 


don, and land ownership, to: the organization ¢ of labor and the professions. 
Intermittently he sketches in the economic, political, and social structure Et 
_ The book shows an extraordinary range « se of scientific knowledge; it in- 

~ cludes much sound thinking about idealists and ideals, reformers and re- 
ag forms; the present system is subjected to trenchant criticism which one 
‘must respect, even if one disagrees with his basic premises. But he falls i into 
the same difficulty that he criticizes in others; the structure of society is. . 

‘supported by a single pillar (or—to « change the figure—a single gate alone 
blocks the route to Hopousia). Strengthen the foundations of the pillar and 
the superstructure built on it will be ideal. For tl the general run of f sociologists ; 

and economists the book will be adroit to the point of suspicion; at the ni _ Z the real 
time it will give them a wholesome what b; 
University of Nebreshe beenar 


= the social sciences might assume some respons P | 
||) We ir 
| 
ail 
= 
greater portion of the book is devoted to 
sForth 
Lat = 
a 


“BOOK REVIEWS» 


Harvard University Press, 1940. . Pp. xiv-+470. $4.50. 


Robert Dale Owen (1801-1877), eldest son of the more famous Robert _ 
Owen, British socialist and reformer, came to the United States late in ‘1825, 
Or 
~ to be associated with his father in the p promotion of the latter’s s cooperative 
colony at New I Harmony, Indiana. he experiment soon collapsed, but 
_ Robert Dale Owen : spent most of the remainder of his life in this country, 
of which he became a naturalized citizen. He had a career of amazing an 
“tility, working for a number of different reform and radical causes, including | e 
= birth control, free thought, Negro emancipation, and, ‘toward the « end of | 
his life, spiritualism. He v was an active politician during his middle years, 
serving in Congress ‘as member. from for two sessions and, some- 
t biog- 
_ raphy, v which is provided with excellent t bibliographies and an n inde, appears 
to have been carefully prepared from abundant documentary sources and © 
is, on the whole, interesting reading. Sociologists will perhaps find it useful 
; r chiefly as a longitudinal section of the social and intellectual history « of the ‘ 
- United States through the middle half of the nineteenth century, = 
Preface to Eugenics. By Freverick Oss 
1940. » Pp. xi +312. $2.75. 
a It would be interesting to know \ what Sir nga at pare think of 
4 this book if he were here to read it. There is n no doubt that he would recog- 4 
nize it as ; scholarly, interesting, and informative. He would doubtless also — 
a be sympathetic to the spirit of social responsibility that permeates it. But . 
in early maturity by the infant that he launched so > enthusiastically a 
quarters of a century ago. Indeed, it is perhaps not quite accurate to speak 
“maturity” at all; a more accurate word be’ 


well be “Let’s human what we have so success- 
& fully done with horses, dogs, and wheat.” It has taken the two generations: 
_ that have elapsed since the publication of Galton’s first work to reveal even 

partially the impossibility of doing with | human beings: what human = 
do with horses and dogs. The specific particulars \ with respect to o which = 
on methods of the barnyard and stud cannot be applied to the mating of human a 
Se are numerous and positive. They cannot be rehearsed in this il 


review, but they are now quite familiar to the close studentsof e eugenics, and 


the realization of their weight and scope has left modern eugenicists some- * 
baffled. The necessity of abandoning as a chief reliance of eugenics 
kind of selective mating that is so effective with subhuman species has 


ill. 


been a rather bitter pill. 


— 
= 

atment of eugenics itself in its full basic 

The early notion — 
| 
i 
ne 

nd 
& 
me 


__ Frederick k Osborn } has Tisen to meet this situation as , courageously 


interest in subject, , and an close connection with its more 
logical developments, he now realizes frankly that eugenics is largely at 
pe wiser enterprise, and that its deep biological connotations cannot be 
_ divorced from profound environmental and experiential factors. He also © 
_ recognizes that eugenics is one aspect of the great population question, and 
- logically includes within | his book a a thorough treatment « of the larithmic 
_ aspects of the s subject. Consequently, , in this volume we find numerous sub- 
_— jects treated which would have been regarded as impudent interlopers in 
“a _ Mr. Osborn looks upon man as an intricate organism, with traits, charac- -~ 
a teristics, possibilities, and limitations, which in each individual are the 


result ofa — x of genetic and forces. His 


‘parents upon joahibioens the opposition of a Catholic Church t to birth con- 
a trol, and so on through a long list of sociological p phenomena. And this a 
_ as it should be. Any program of eugenics that fails to take account of all | 

the aes influences that affect human n personality i is doomed to 


Accordingly, one to get a comprehensive picture the dev 


“ment of the eugenics movement in the United States—where things have 
"moved farther than i in most other countries—can do no better than to make | 


3 careful perusal of this book. He will find himself in touch with a a fascinating 7 
“array of factual information and theory, and will experience a stimulus to” . 
practical activity for the importance of human quality proportionate to his — 7 
- own social consciousness and belief in the validity and effectiveness of ~~ 


of Population Policy. By LorIMER, 
and Louise K. Kiser. New ‘York: Harper & & 1940. 


‘This book is a notable contribution i ina relatively new field of thought— _ 
new in our modern civilization. Lorimer, the senior author, has prepared © 


for his task of outlining policies, by previous work covering many years 


preparing Dynamics of Population (in collaboration with Dr. Osborn) and — 
_ Problems of a Changing Population, issued by the National Resources Com- © 
_ mittee in May 1938. This trinity of of publications constitutes the outstanding ~ 
on contribution made by 4 American workers in the field of population studies. a 


Winston and Dr. Louise Kiser have also made notable 
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The general content is indicated by the chapter headings ‘Population 
trends in the United States,” “Labor supply and natural resources “Con. 
sumption patterns and population trends “Population, investment, 


66 


economic 


in an admirable manner. last contains th ‘these 


sentences near the begi innin ke oxy 


The alternatives in the long-r range prospects the total United 
ee States are not rapid population increase or stabilization but rather stabilization or decrease. _ 
“ _ In fact, a period of population decrease beginning a few decades hence seems almost inevitable. 
Se ¢ By that time, if present trends continue, the intrinsic reproductivity may be - only three-fourths 
i or two-thirds of that required for permanent population replacement. Associated with such 
Py _ Jong-range trends is the possibility of the approximate equalization of fertility rates between 
_ rural and urban areas with a consequent See: ai economic conditions i in areas where a 


ith the sentences reviewer agrees, , but 1940 


"indicates a a decline since in the urban reproduction 


Basic to possible constructive in the opinion of the authors, is: 
- “Provision for equality of opportunity i in different parts o of the United States eg 
ty 


_ js a fundamental consideration in the determination of a national population 
policy. ” This objective leads to six “tentative and experimental” ” sugges- 

tions: (1) a positive program of economic progress; ; (2) measures to moder- : 


ate the economic handicaps experienced by families with several children; a 


® extension _of the principle | of voluntary parenthood; (4) equality of 
in Provision of medical facilities; 


‘opportunities for contributions along other lines” ; (6) of 
population policy by communities, counties, cities and States, as well as 
by the National Government—“In ; a democratic and scientific culture, 
population trends can be expected « only if society i is largely 
— ‘his is an excellent book, with much that the reviewer would commend 
— little he would criticize. Tei isa a pioneer effort to find a solution to the ~ 
‘Problem scientific p progress and division of labor without drifting 


ai Bureau ¢ of Agricultural Economics 
United States Department of 
Washington, | 
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As Victim to Victims. By SAMUEL Stremons. New York: 


a Negro post-office worker comes the refreshing st suggestion that 
Negro and Jewish leaders should seek to isolate the reasons within: er 
own control for their unfortunate | positions in American society, y, and orient 

; their efforts toward the eradication of these factors. This is, of course, — 
ema to such Jewish | thinkers as Lewis Browne, Louis Golding, and 7 7 
Lewisohn, and to the Negro followers of DuBois. But Stemons is no “Ww 
folk’ s nigger.”’ Rather, his thinking on the subject ofr minority group per- | 


-secution led him to believe that the circularly reinforced prejudices involv- 
ing the Negro and Jew must be broken by the minority groups — 
r him the e ethical question of what ‘is just and right is quite irrelevant 
the p purpose at hand; namely, the improvement of the economic and te 
Position of the minorities. . This view of the problem is sociologically sor — 
a Stemons’ program for the Negro has two principal foci. The one centers 
the cogent | observation that the Negro’s 
1a equal economic opportunity, and not civil or political “ rights” through en- 

forcement of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments of the Constitu-_ 
“tion, ete. c. T he latter approach has proved fruitless in the past, and ev en . 
“were it carried to extremes, it would avail the Negro nothing. The other 4 
- focus i is upon the Negro’s behavior which is open to public gaze. The Ne. : 

| groes are rged to do all in their power to eliminate behavior among ee 

= byes is reprehensible in the eyes of the dominant W hite group. > 


_ Stemons has i in mind such offenders as the political pawn, | the prostitute, | 


the -exploiti ng g gambler, and those members of the race who offend by their __ 

lected a: as the identify- 

- and disabling characteristic of the Jew. The solution is sought i in the 
_ establishment ofa Jewish Fair Trade League to control the practice, and > 
5 ~ reimburse, those customers suffering losses from transactions with any of 

= the members of this organization. Many \ will disagree with Mr. Stemons 
: 7 with regard to his analysis of the crux of the Jewish problem, but fortunately 7 
a _ the merit of his general plan does not rise or fall on this point. seal ; J | 


«His position rests upon an awareness of the loci « of power | in American | 


~ society. Any program for minorities which takes no account of this power | 
_ placement, and which attempts to force its ends into being, is doomed to 

failure. Past attempts to enlist power from external sources to do battle 
with oppressors have not been conducive to gain for the minorities. The 
author does speak of ‘ “demanding” equal economic advantages and is not 
explicit concerning the means of substantiating the demands. His r recogni- 
tion of the logical priority of the economic needs, however, stands on its its 


In brief, Stemons’ program for minority groups entails an adherence to oO 
the norms of behavior of the conservative majority, thus furnishing a less 


accessible target for activity. It is realistic. 
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ioneering in Sarkar’s Sociology and 


English Education” and the By Bruce 
McCutty. New York: ‘Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 
— 


Benoy Sarkar, a an Indian scholar o 


__ institution in himself. As a young man he was stung by the “idealistic mod- 
_—ernism” ’ of the Ramkrishna-Vivekananda School. How much of an — 7 
modern pragmatist he is can be gathered from a speech he gave before 
anniversary celebration of the saint Ramkrishna. The speech i is quoted 
full (pp. 25-36). Sarkar is a product of the old and the new—the old that _ 
has been influencing | Indian thought for many millenniums, and the new 
_ which has not yet become indigenous. Sarkar left school at the threshold of 
a brilliant career in either the civil service (most coveted by the young jin- 
-telligentsia of his time) or in politics. Instead he preferred a career in educa-_ 7 
tion. Schools and colleges in India were filling young minds with multitu- 
_ dinous facts without reference either to the Indian culture that was or the 
one that : was coming. This was ; disapproved byn many Indian leaders of the 
time who ushered in the Swadeshi movement. Sarkar joined them. This was | 
the e beginning of Indian Nationalism. Sarkar’ s activities ; are as numerous as — 
_ his writings are voluminous and in keeping with his encyclopedic knowledge — 
in diverse fields. He h has travelled extensively, and unlike sie 


- ters, he has taken time to study the condition of the people of the countries. 

he has visited. Thus he gave India a completely new picture of the outside 

world. His views of f race and culture and nationalism ; are new. 

Sarkar sets the tone e for ‘modern India in these words: 


¥ oung India of today i is, , therefore, not to approach culture or ron in i a 


- geographical limits or indigenous, i i.e., » national race ideals, but drink of it and 


a add to it as a growing stream of universal life- -promoting truths: and Loy 


compelling the world’s of its powers and services asa of 


 Chaudhury knows and appreciates him, and in the 
a ~ small compass of of 152 pages has given a clear picture of what Sarkarism i > 
and its place in nationalist India today. This book should be a great hel 
any; scholar who wishes to understand modern 
a he task of Dr. McCully’s book is to trace the way in which English edu- — 
cation was introduced to India, and the part it played in the rise of Indian _ 
ae 3 The book i is well- documented and contains more than eleven i. 


hundred quotations and references. The author’s description (caricature aa 


of the English-educated Indians of the rgth century is well done. His 

sketches o of * ‘nationalist doctrines,” though 1 not very illuminating, show that 
India was groping for something. He rightly points out that Indian lan- . 

guages s had no word for’ “nation.”  Swadeshi and Swaraj were not yet et coined, 
but they are not mere re political concepts. Are not the Hindus and aco 7 


= of thinking o of statism 1 without r to 


- 
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a thirteen American ‘einai became a nation and had used his answer as a 
frame of reference, his selection of material might have been considerably 
7 a differen nt, and the book would have given a clue to understanding modern 
ia. - Chaudhury’ s India begins where McCully leaves 


And Still the Waters Run. By Ancie Depo. Princeton: University 


This is the story, told with dignity and without muck- <-raking and abun- _ 
ya 7 pe documented, of the Five Civilized Tribes from the e days of the “Trail” 
a. Tears” (migration from the Gulf States to Oklahoma) to Commissioner — " 
Collier’ 's ‘experiment in tribal democracy under the New Deal. By treaty 
exchanges the Five Tribes once owned all Oklahoma save the Panhandle; 
allied themselv the in the Civil WwW Var and = 


The famous a si and a 
"newspaper was published ir in it following 1 1828. But these 
tions 
dividual “usufruct of portions cultivated) -warred ‘basically with the ag- 
gressively individualistic, competitive American ideal of the times. An in- 
creasing clamor arose for the breakup of communal holdings into individual © 
_ tenure; and with the founding of the Oklahoma Territorial Government — : 
1890 it tes treaties would no longer block 
ollabora 


natic 
inter; 


L 


7 


» State rule t to > extend 


‘severalty of alienable and taxable lands. 

The Indian was to be thrown, the free competi- 


status ont Id be the same as every man in this ought to be 


. he would find his own level ..« [and] he ‘might a as well find it now as in fifty years from 
now, for until he does it his presence, enjoying these special favors and exemptions, will bea 


The e Curtis Act of 1898 ei abolished tribal tenure without the fithout the In- 4 
dians’ consent, and they, their touching belief i in the inviolability of treaties 


thes 


od, countered with the “Snake Uprising” of 1901 under Crazy Snake 


| 
is 
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private ownership to transform the 
Mohonk Conference advocated: 
Abolition of the Indian Bureau and all similar protective agencie 
Negri 
fee the cr 
— 


—a typical, lost-cause, conservativist movement. Ironically, the 
greatest oil finds (one individual drew $500 a day royalties) were in ae 
‘worthless” sections arbitrarily assigned to the “Snakes,’’ many of whom 
refused to accept ownership i in severalty. 1 
‘The bulk of the book is concerned with the Sea of litigation 
Dr following allotment: the T hirty Th housand Land ‘Suits, _ the e phoney “ rela- 


a tives” sponsored by rival oil c companies, s, the fantastic story of the | Sco 


Barnett estate and its thousand “claimants,” fraudulent guardianships and 
“marriages, Kidnaping and even murder; the Indian Office-Oklahoma poli- 
ticians’ feud; the quashing of the | proposed State of Sequoyah through 

_ national political considerations; and the over-e eagerness of a small denom- 


inational for an endowment intra- -church 


ic volume i isa of the usual fine book 
making of the Princeton University Press. 
Haven Negroes: A Social History. By Rosert WaRNER. New 


Y Vale University F P ress, 1940. Pp. XiV-+ 309. $3. 50. Sw. 
— This book describes the | history of t the Negroes of New | Haven in a. 
of their relations with American history in general, and including those 
‘islands of the West Indies which have contributed a number of immigrants 


to our population. About one-third of the volume is devoted to the period : 


__ Because of its historic contacts, the city of New Haven is a strategic point 

in which to study the interaction between a local racial situation and a 
national one, and it is the merit of this volume that the author has made this | 

Sa interaction a guiding clue to the understanding of his problem. In addition, | 
: a the book is of value as a description of the Negro in a New England en\ environ- — 
_ ment, including the role of the Negro in the Abolitionist movement, and» 
_ the effects of the latter on the status of the local Negro population “It is 
_ true that this involves a review ‘of much that is familiar. to the student of 
Negro history, | but su such ‘Is s needed if the more general is to 

G __ The Negroes of New Haven were gran ted their freedom with the General al 
Emancipation Act of 1784, | but had secured freedom 

ote er But, as has been ; gen 


8 


the most difficult law course in the State university! 
The narrative tone of the book is dry, unsentimental, and objective. _ 
be of interest to social psychologists, acculturationists, historians, and _ 
— 
— 
tt 
controversy did not at first help the New Haven Negroes, but 2 
- _ the cumulative changes flowing from the antislavery movement and the 
Civil War transformed social sentiment sufficiently to give them important 
ke political, educational and other rights. These have helped them to develop | 


| 


: have counteracted the political and educational advances: the Negro here, _ 
as in many other regions of the country, has. been losing cute economically a 
_ Thus we have the interesting situation of American democratic mores per- 
_ mitting advance | in political and educational directions but exercising a 
virtual veto upon economic progress. In this case the economic factor lags 
7 = ae The book is well supplied as well as supported with factual material. T he 
a , interpretation is balanced and the judgments shrewd in n their details. There — : 
is awareness of sociological concepts | and insights, even though the method © 
_ of presentation is chiefly historical. No attempt is made to set forth a 


general hypothesis which 1 might clarify the nature of New Haven asa 


“specimen study.” This may not be called for in a social history, but it 7 


"appears to weaken somewhat the 1 integration of the materials from a more 


m rican Youth, An 


ow and Frank P. Davipson. Cambridge: ‘Harvard University ‘Press, 


aah This book is difficult to review briefly. and as a whole because itisa — 
al collection of about a dozen essays, not organically related and without 7; 
7 — unified impact on the reader. _Among the authors are Aubrey Williams, | 
¥ Mary H. S. Hayes, es, Robert Ulich. Most « of the neat - spats and fairly 
Though there are pages of history ig analysis, 
one finds no satisfying answers to questions such as these: Should the 
_ schools, in n cooperation with government and industry, provide . practical | 
4 work for pay? Should young people of all classes, and perhaps both sexes, 
ve be drafted? Who should be i in charge of those engaged in non- -military « 
activities? How « can people. of today avoid the frustration of 


4 tions? The subject of relations, so important to ong is 

Because the ideas of W illiam James an been repeatedly borrowed 

“i without recognition, it is gratifying to find his Moral Equivalent of War in iN 


a the appendix. But his willingness and ability to draw ‘up blueprints for the 
be, 3 
. Though the authors 


proposals for action. “This failure makes the book tsoaechaly 


Tei is cold comfort to reflect that the tradition of liberalism leaves such 
e experts as to the politicians. 
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Yo outh of New York City. By PAULINE 
MarrHews. New York: ~The Macmillan Company, 1940. 
- This i: is a study of urban youth in an economic depression on. Using ‘census | 
P 
tracts as a sampling base, the New York Welfare > Society in 1935 inter-— 
viewed approximately 1 nine thousand youths, | or one percent t of the city’s = 
estimated million persons between the ages of sixteen and twenty-four. 
The main topics of inquiry revolved about education, family life, employ- _ 4 
ment, and recreation; a complete time record of all activities was taken 
each | individual, covering “typical” week i in the ‘life. Special 
he tone of presentation is pleasantly dispassionate, the 
“express the hope * ‘that there will be forthcoming . . . that combination of | 
7 - social vision and energy that is necessary to put these facts to immediate 7 
_use.”” Sociologists may be grateful for a survey which is carefully set up and 
painstakingly thorough i in execution, but which makes no pretensions be- 
_ yond that of being a good survey. Here i is a picture of the youth of a great 


metropolis “ “in normal life situations, ” based on a carefully selected sample _ 
of a well-defined universe. It should be useful. 
There are ninety t tables i in the text and eighteen el elaborate tables in 1 the 
appendix. The latter also contains a note on the scope and method of the 
~ survey, , the representativeness of the sample, as well as a copy of the 
schedule used 1 in ‘the: interviews. The index 1 is si somewhat : skimpy. “ee 
with Delinquency: : Yearbook of the National Probation ‘Association, 
_ Nineteen Hundred and Forty. Edited by Marjorie Bett. New York _ 
Pp. 341. Cloth, $1. 753 ; paper, 25. 
This: volume contains tv twenty- -two papers presented at the annual con- 
, _ ference of the National Probation Association held at Grand Rapids, Michi- 
May 24-28, 1940. Many aspects of ‘delinquency prevention and treat- 
ment are dealt with in a practical way by probation and parole officers a 
child ‘guidance workers, lawyers, judges, psychiatrists, and others. 
j ; Some of the more outstanding of the many aspects of the problems of | 
h- delinquency discussed in the various papers can be briefly noted here. At : 


has been demonstrated | by the Chicago . Area Project that communities can 
be organized to tackle s social problems cooperatively. Probation personnel, — 
a by talks, movies, and conferences in schools, are trying to convince ade 7 
vee youth of the nation that “crime does not pay.” ’ Juvenile courts are ae 
Ss ingly calling upon other community agencies and resources to help them in 
dealing with children brought before the court; and there 1 is a tendency — 
= toward the referral of behavior | problem ‘children: directly to other social =” 
"agencies rather than the « court. More attention is being paid to the child 5. 
. after his release from a correctional | institution. Attempts are being made — : 
4 to evaluate the success and failure of treatment methods, particularly the © 
factors that seem to be with Law 
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AMERICAN “SOCIOLOGICAL 1 REVIEW 
has adopted a model act setting up a Y ‘outh Correction ‘Authority f for the 
treatment of convicted persons under twen ty-one to the — 


a 


if y probation, but group work is being stressed as a part of case work prac. 
tice. There is a more careful selection of cases for psychiatric treatment. 
—. Some more general subjects are discussed, such as the « question of com- 
Dining the ‘administration of parole and probation; the supervision of pro- 4 ‘ 
bation departments and personnel; and the publicizing of of probation a" 
parole programs through the use of press and radio. 
_ Of considerable value is the digest of new legislation and legal decisions 
a - affecting juvenile courts, probation, and parole, in the eight States which © 
held legislative sessions in the off-year 1939-40. Included also is a summary — 
_ The volume is indexed, which makes it a handy guide to the latest idea oy 
of leaders ¢ out in the 


Handbook of American Institutions for Delinquent Juveniles. V olume 
Coast ‘States, 1940. o. New Y ork: ‘The Osborne . Association, Inc. 

Criminality | of Youth is a condensation of reports to the 

American Law Institute as an aid in the preparation of a model for State 

legislation f for youthful offenders. _ Especially comprehensive data are 

sented on percentage of youths a among criminal offenders, incidence of crime | 

- at various age levels, recidivism, the relationship of of recidivism to age, and — 

the relationship of age at time af first offense to recidivism. The statistical — 

data of this report are of the highest value for the limited questions dealt — 

on in every case being | the most comprehensive available; and those. on 

the recidivism of youth, although fragmentary and mostly from foreign 

; Ses provide the only information of the sort we have. ~The chief diff 

culty with the report i is the paucity of analytical i interpretation of the data _ 

_ presented, an outstanding example being failure to mention an age factor 

__ of opportunity for recidivism. There are more chances for the youthful first 
= offender to be a recidivist than for older ones, and this differential has been Be 
ee The broader implications of the data are only « casually mentioned 7 tics an 


and then i in only the most obvious way. After a very careful description of of &f i = 
acilitic 


nite im 
fail 


| 
putt is advancing its program on all fronts for the ies 
Federal offender. There is a new emphasis in  aspe 
>| < 33 each 
and 
fort 
nate 
‘treatment measures for the youth group are 


d seven Pacific States institutions in detail as 
a 1940. The procedure of study and the method of pr presentation were the 
same as in the earlier volumes. x he fundamental requirements for an effec- 
tive worth- -while institutional program are repeated i in somewhat elaborated _ 
form in the introduction of this volume. Both favorable and unfavorable — 


= of the institutions are reviewed in detail, and an adequate bibliog-— 


_ raphy o on juvenile delinquency i is appended. The value of the Handbook to O 
the administrators of : such institutions cannot be as it 


_ studies of institutions of all grades of efficiency, and are therefore of — 
for the general student of juvenile delinquency and crime. But it is unfortu- 
hate that the study of institutions could not be completed within a ae 
period of time. Only twelve States have been reported on within a period 
re of three years, and at the same rate of publication information on the final 
States will not be comparable to that on the ones first investigated. 


Bates 
= Handbook of I for Delinquent New York: The 


3 _ Osborne Association, The National Society of Penal Information, and The 
W elfare League Association. Vols. I (The West North Central States) 
and Il (Kentucky-Tennessee), 1938 and d 1940. Pp. xii+431 and ix+293., a 


= ‘nation- wide survey 0 of the 109 state and Federal, training ‘schools for = | 
= juveniles is s being undertaken by - the Osborne Association. These 
_ first two volumes report the results of the survey of the thirteen institutions _ 
in the West North Central States: Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, — 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota; and the six in Kentucky and . 
Tennessee. The aim of the series is to evaluate how thoroughly the i institu - a. 
tions perform the task of | re-educating delinquent boys and girls into well- Bs 7 
_ Although by law all institutions for delinquents have been established as 
_ training scho ols rather than “places of punishment or revenge,” only one, 
Ormsby V illage i in Kentucky, has developed high enough standards tocarry — 
out the training program in a professional and humanitarian manner. Others: 
‘approximate this idea, but many are backward and ineffectual, « dominated _ 
q by a strictly custodial « and | punitive approach to their problem. The out- x 
_moded forms of corporal punishment which still prevail are “shocking.” af 
_ Many of the buildings are characterized as fire traps. The majority of the | 
are ill-paid, understaffed, and dominated by partisan poli-— 
tics and patronage. Medical care is insufficient. Programs i in the fields of 
Sate and religion are inadequate. Only Ormsby Village | has even fair 
facilities in the fields of psychiatry, psychology, and social work. The defi- 
nite impression created by the reports is that practically all the i institutions a 
are failing to interests ts of the. children u under their c care. 


: 
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It is. encouraging to note even n before the publication of vol 


_umes the governors | of at least two states used them as is the basis for — 
rected certain outstanding abuses. only a few instances have 
taken offense at the Te is that the survey will be completed 


Delinquency, Contr ‘ol. By Lows ELL Jurssarp Cann. Ni New York: I el 


Brothers, 1 1941. Pp. xiv+447- $2.50. 
a a general s sense this book might be regarded as a challenge to our 
ce _ democratic value system by raising the question as to whether, within our = 
‘existing cultural framework, we can, by utilizing completely our available | 
knowledge and techniques, salve a costly social problem; namely, juvenile 
delinquency. More specifically, Carr has amassed all of the essential current 7 i 
knowledge and data relating to four elements, each constituting a section | 
of the book, which he considers necessary for delinquency control; namely: — : | 
@ research revealing t the etiology of juvenile delinquency; (2) specific tech- — 
niques useful for case detection, diagnosis, treatment and prevention; (3) oe 
- the type of social action necessary to implement these techniques to their - 7 
fullest utilization; and (4) the social organization, as reflected in the insti- 
tutions developed out of social action, which must function continuously — 
to control and prevent juvenile delinquency in the future. ts 
While the book is written within a framework of sociological theory, the — 
‘ necessity of utilizing th the knowledge of other specialists, particularly in the 
areas of individual treatment and social action, is emphasized. Delinquency 
is conceived as a result of two types of factors: (1) an emotional frustration 
a experienced by the individual in relation to his environment; or (2) certain 


repr 


deviant behavior patterns impinging upon the person in his c cultural milieu. a 
ag _ Carr overlooks the possibility that even if delinquency can be ‘reduced to E 
a negligible quantity by bringing our best knowledge to bear on the prob- 
der lem, it is impossible to say, in the light of our present knowledge, whether 
i or not such a situation might produce other problems just as serious as the 


4 one eliminated. In other words, because some delinquency is a product ¢ of | 7 


diseases. in this area must be effected through a definite cultural 
Teorganization— something which Carr recognizes even though he does not 

_— _mention the above implication. This is further seen when he asserts s that 


“the same effort that cuts the volume of delinquent juveniles must inev % 


a tably cut the number of criminals, mental cases, and social misfits” (p. 37). 


- 
_ One wonders. In fact, the marked reduction of certain types of juvenile — 
a _ delinquency might lead to an increase of certain types of mental cases 
possibly to an increase in certain areas of frustration. More research is 
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an inch oving 
feats decreasing antisocial expectancy to increasing coverage—namely, de- 
tected delinquents, behavior problem « children, and children in d danger (sub- 
ject to community deviation pressures)—this classification is certainly in- 
“- adequate for scientific purposes. Children who are delinquent because of © 


a 


ho ) doubt readily admit this, but nowhere is it made clear as to o how these Be 
1% two different types are to be treated. The entire discussion might have been | 
clarified if some adequate scientific scheme for classifying delinquents had a 
developed and attention focused on each one in turn. 
2 _ Even so, this i is a significant book in this field, both because of its com. 
rehensive character and its challenge to social action. It is also a much 
a ‘needed one, and should prove exceedingly valuable as a textbook for under-— 2 
graduate courses bearing the label 


: = value-systems i in their environments require different treatment 


- measures than children prenensing behavior deviations because of emotional 


By York: Harper & & 


Eoiecaini nie of police in “the U United 
igi pmtesont which are without parallel in other countries and which 
have been but slightly clarified for us. In this comprehensive survey, Bruce _ 
Smith clarifies, defines, and criticizes both the old and the new problems a 
_ the police in such a manner that little remains to be desired. ae ii 
= Against a background of their historical development, the author studies _ 5s 
_ the various ramifications of the three main n police classifications: (1) Federal 
7 a and ‘State, (2) urban, (3) rural and suburban. A detailed account of these 
3 forces is given wherein their resources are analyzed, the structure and func- 
ak tion of organization defined, and their interrelation and | integration ex-— 
_ plained. The strength or weakness of the agency t under scrutiny is exposed 
_ in the light of scientific findings and modern needs. In many instances, com- 


af parisons with modified ¢ conditions existing in the English sy stem aid greatly — nae 
exemplifying the solution of the issue in question. 
Smith’s viewpoint is by no means pessimistic. The like of 
a police i in this country may, after all, lead to efficient organizations. S ome of | 
ill-adapted growths— —such sheriff and the | constable—still 


on and should be eliminated. These offices are hindrances to the general & 
a police morale and have no value except political patronage. In viewing the 
_ future prospect, a | definitely optimistic tone is struck as a result of some of — 
healthy developments now manifest. Especially i is this. so with regard 


where political manipulation s seems to be at its weakest. 
Very significant is Smith’s idea that the States rather Federal 
government will lead the action to lower the high costs of police. If and | F's 


“ = this does occur, Smith’s recommendations for the replacement of over- 
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trict forces will be of g great importance. ‘Borthe comment regarding police 
economy is most pertinent. Our police forces have been housed in beautiful, — 
Z buildings and given all types of gadgets and scientific mechanisms _ 
when they are actually in need of men. The need is for career men in both | 

rank and file, who, aided by sufficient salary impetus, can efficiently carry 

on an honorable job and overcome the political stigma» which has for so. 

Mit 

_ Any brief review of this work can scarcely do it justice. It is well written 7 

and easily readable. The freshness of viewpoint, impartial treatment of — 
_ subject matter, and exceptional organization of factual material in Police _ 

| Systems in the United States are such that this book is the most valuable 

contribution to police | literature now existing. 

The Prison By The Christopher Publishing 

The field i but casual and sporadic attention 

. ~~ n largely denunciations or schemes for reform. Clemmer’s book is the 
first life-size portrait of the prison community processually analyzed. The 

“announcement o1 on the jacket that it “treats the prison 1 objectively and com- 

: prehensively” is more than a publisher’ s come-on n. Iti is even more than an 
objective and comprehensive analysis of the processes 
OV ical document of — 

“first- rate importance. . Clemmer for years | was sociologist i in one of Illinois’ 
State | prisons and made go good 1 use of his time and opportunity to ane and 


= The thesis of this excellent v: velone it is that there is a prison oe The 
-author’s task is to analyze the bases and processes within that culture and 
_ describe its effect upon t the i inmates. | Systematically : and coherently he hes 
brought together the many influences w yhich co converge upon the prisoner and 
_ to which he has given the name “prisonization.”” The development of pri- 
“mary group relationships, ‘prison language, the criteria and emergence of tion, 
- leadership, the effects of leisure time activities, which he regards as fart more — 7 Th 
important than vocational training, the everlasting problem of homosexu- a 
ality, the prisoners’ attitudes toward the administration, 
~ the law and, most important, toward themselves; the various means and 
~ forms of social control, the high importance of mirale, the constant shifting, 
changing panorama of prison life are described by the mind of the scientist 
andthe pen of the artist. 
As far as this reviewer is concerned this is one of the most important | 
works devoted exclusively 1 to the sociology of i imprisonment that has ever 
written. would do well to read and study this v olume and, 


particular! clearly the author’s of “prisonization. "In 
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tic I will take a small bet that this book has 


ond Crime. By H. TULCHIN. Chicago: The University 
Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. xiii+166. $2. 


. _ This volume presents a report of the i investigation of 10,413 prisoners in 
e three penal institutions in Illinois during the period 1920-1926. As far as 
| was as practicable the “intelligence” - of these prisoners was studied by the 
c ‘same procedures and tests as were e employ ‘ed in the United States. Army in | 
1917-18. The a author concludes s that the men i in the penal institutions | of 
Illinois ‘correspond | very closely on test scores to the men drafted from — 
Illinois for military service in World War I. Contrary to the tendency gen- 
; erally observed, recidivists had id higher test scores than did the first offenders. _ 
a The study has a a broader scope than the title indicates and deals with — 
_ many items besides the relationship between crime and intelligence test 


scores. The material on concomitants of various types is es- 
pecially interesting and suggestive. 


In spite of the scarcity of references to comparable : studies, os thie aie 
_ of measures of statistical reliability, and the lack of case histories so often _ 
- lamented by t the author, this volume makes a contribution—if one is si still 
33 neede ed— toward ending the o over- emphasis u upon mental defect as a. source — 


cater | 

4 Treatment. By ARTHUR Evans Ww. oop and Jou 

Warre. New York: American Book Company, 1941. Pp. 50. 
*) 


Ee The following : statement tin the Foreword of this vo volume offers an ex- 


clue to the character of the work: 


The most original feature of the present volume is its inclusion of not only the stshelinihedh : 
_ material which follows the usual pattern, but also of a considerable section dealing with the — 
a legal aspects of crime. . . . However, it will be seen that not a little of the legal discussion 

herein included, as in the treatment of the status of punishment, departs from mere legal tradi- 


= tion, and accords with points of view that one finds in modern psychology and sociology. e1% 


a The : lucid and well organized section of 109 pages (on “The Legal. Aspects : 
of Crime”) by W aite is well worth reading, particularly { for students seeking 
a stimulating and unambiguous introduction to that subject. The rest of 
4 book, | however, as implied in the foreword, i is very much along con. 
ventional lines and adds little t to material already published. Wood confines ~ 
himself almost entirely to the description of points of view and research © 
_ works, but neglects the i important problems of analysis and criticism. Di-— 

“i vergent and sometimes contradictory theories are briefly and not ee 
adequately stated. Theoretical implicit 1 in the materials and in 


= theories ai are not usually examined. The discussion of matters related to 
crime caus 


characteris 
a 
In 
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is not extensive nor is it entirely up to in 

De Nordiske Kriminali 
This yearbook contains a paper by Thorsten | Sellin on “Probation in the 


7 United 'S States’ ’ which surveys the varying systems i in use in the United | 


wets essence of the new instrumentality. in treating ina 
lies in a cateful investigation into the offender’s make-up and the watchful 
supervision of the probationer. The simple suspension of sentence may be  tivis 
indicated i in a few cases, but will generally not suffice. tion 

an can scarcely be said that i in the great majority of our States the a  & opin 

sary investigation goes es deeply enough into the disposition and the sur- ¢ 

Toundings|of the offender to enable the judge to come to a right decision. actu 
another great change is slowly the making. The judge learns 

how little he knows of the defendant whose fate he has to decide upon in a a In 

‘minutes. He gradually gets used to sending the probation officer to discu 
investigate the milieu and the circumstances of a prisoner; he begins to look — 4 treat 
the causes, or at least some of the ‘causes, which brought about criminal 
behavior instead of rely ing solely ona detective’s opinion or a meaningless 

of guilty. Although our probation system is not perfect, in most of the 
States i it has produced a in the mentality of the judge ond the theor 


On the other r hand our. judges are not educated for or using this powerful 5 
and far-reaching instrument in the right way. Our judges receive a legal, 


not a sociological education, although their new and momentous task in the — 


field of probation and parole i is a mare correctiveone. 
Of this situation, which is still in flux, Thorsten Sellin’s paper gives a 7 For 
ively and judicious picture, 

Jurisprudence. B By Epcar BopENHEIMER. Yo ork: McGraw-Hill Book | defectiv 

147.9, I 
tis significant that today a book entitled Jurisprudence ce should include a wait 
a chapter on “Sociological Positivism. ” The sociological treatment of the sub- percent 
‘ject matter of law seems to have been definitively recognized as equal to- == 
the a analytical, historical, and philosophical study. 
In the chapter just mentioned, both European and A American sociological — rtaink 

_ jurisprudence and the sociology of law are discussed. Particularly good i is 2 oe 
“the section on. sociological jurisprudence i in this country (pp. 299-310). The 
_ treatment of the European i ideas in this field, however, is somewhat ob- pany 
n“j 


_ scured by the non- “recognition of the affinity between the German ‘ “juris 
| 


"and American sociological jurisprudence, betwe 


rudence of interests” 


the 
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the Franco-German ‘ free law” school and legal realism. A 


4 ‘opportunity for a sociological baberpeeeation of these movements has thus 

‘The: e author’s to the problem yields the result that law, in its 
essential nature, provides a mean between anarchy and despotism: to avoid 
anarchy, it limits the power of private individuals; to avoid despotism, it 
~ curbs the power of the government (p. 14). Law arises from the tension ad 
adjustments between society and its rulers (p. 212), and can flourish only 
_ where > there is a wide distribution of approximately e equal power units 
26). Governme 

in our day, and is not necessarily acquisition “which will last 

— _ 37). Bodenheimer explicitly rejects philosophical and sociological rela- _ 
7 ; _tivism, which i is ready to consider legal almost st every | form of societal regula- 7 

: 4 ‘tion provided that it be endowed with specified sanctions. Law, in the 

opinion” of the author, i is an embodiment of certain values, and therefore — 


= in order to ascertain whether a certain ‘social order i is an order of law, the = - 


_ actual distribution of rights, duties, and powers within the private as well _ 
within the public sphere must be examined” (p. 291). 


In addition to the chapters where sociological problems are explicitly 
4 discussed, the whole of Part lll of the work is sociologically r relevant. Tt rue. 
treats of “the law-shaping forces,” especially the political, psychological, 
economic, racial, and cultural ones 195-261). The presentation of the 
theories of the law of nature (pp. 103-192) is equally | of interest, as the ee 
author frequently applies, though without direct mention, the fundamental he 
theorems of the sociology of knowledge. 
| The book is written in very readable language. This makes it especially a ; 


2 commendable as preparatory reading to those students of sociology who are oa 
4 inclined t sal sani the difficult field of the sociology of law. There is a good © : 


33 Feebleminded Children as a Massachusetts Problem. By Jeanette R 
Boston: } 1: Massachusetts Child Council, 1941. 63. 


- This i is a brief but competent report. Massachusetts probably has the best care for mental 
__ defectiveness found in any state. In 1937, it was caring for 6,564 defectives and epileptics, a 
rate of 148.3 per 100,000, the highest rate in the United States, Wyoming being second with | 
147.9. In its three schools for the feebleminded, 1939, it had 5,238, but for the past ten years a 
7 - the waiting list has averaged around 3,000. The schools are 30 percent overcrowded. Only 40 
percent are judged incapable of any productive work, about 15 percent being discharged | as 
Many mental defectives can be trained, supervised, and some can be cured or at least im- a 


7 5 proved. In future years, much more will be possible and will be done—even in Massachusetts. _ 


These two represent a skillful of Harry Elmer Barnes’ History West 


ern Civilization, ay of the headings are the same, and in a few passages the wording is identi- : 
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om and occasional graphs and charts. ‘The shape and size of the two > volames should make 
_ them even more acceptable as textbooks, although such considerations should be quite extrane- 
ous. The ordinary student is repelled by bulk, and teachers inevitably take that fact into ac. 
count. Paper and binding are are not like! y to prove especially attractive or durable, but the typog- a 
a raphy, with its black-face captions in the margins, greatly aids in making the skeleton clearly 
apparent. The indexing has been well done; a feature that might well be copied in elementary 
books i is the inclusion of a key to pronunciation for all difficult words. = sit ase 
a any general criticism were to be made, it would have to be in terms of the American pat- 
a tern of history teaching generally; namely, the repetition of ‘essentially th the same a 
both high school and college. That, however, is alargerissuc. 4 
Through the Ages. By Martin Srevers. New York: Doubleday, Doran. 
Company, 1940. 
In the words of the author, this book “is not a treatise tatended for scholarly oa 
te fon .” Nevertheless, some scholars might profit by reading what is after all a fairly skillful job _ 
ae _ of synthesis. Moreover, even the specialized historian can get a few ideas here and there—for — 
celts instance, Stevers’ interesting appendix on the development and spread of the he alphabet. 7m 


The Social ‘Relations of J. G. Crowruer. Ne New Yorks The } 


3 3 Whata book! with facts, some digestible and some not, some relevant and 
a BS essentially simple-minded performance. Iti is apparent that the writer has absorbed a 


“i little vulgar Marxism, Ss the usual consequences. Marx would have been one of the first to 


“The reader up a witha title like this in the of cumething that can 
% readily built into integrated studies of Greek life, but it offers only a bit of finespun textual — 7 


- exegesis with a little random interpretation. Minar’s unpublished Ph. D. thesis, * ‘Early Pythag- . 
_ orean Politics in Practice and Theory” (University of Wisconsin, 1939) is a much more usable 


of work so far as the ordinary social scientist is concerned. | 


be’ Foundations of Empirical Knowledge. By A. J. AYER. . New ¥ York: The Mace 


‘The Oxford author of the refreshingly dogmatic ery eye Truth, and Logic has now ad- 4 


ive at 


Rabbi Goldstein the as that a environing 
at assimilation result in tragic failure, and the solution must be sought in collective — aa firm att 
the he Jews, and in the extension of brotherly lo love among non -Jews. saibenua . eee explaine 
of the Jews in Cologne. By Avotr Koser. Translated Solomon 4 
Philadelphia: The Jewish } Publication | Sotiety of America, 1940. Pp. 412, Re = 


a This is is a very readable, intensive study of the history of the oldest ei community all 
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philosophic problems he may be assimilated to the maz¢ 


can population, the number of synagogues, t etc., covered by the 
‘hy Anti-Semitism? By J. New Y ork: The Bass Publishers, 
author, a Roman Catholic, d does not understand the reasons for Jewish 
bet he does know the solution. This solution rests upon the non-Jew’s practicing “understand- - 
-ing and and noble thoughts,’ the end that all men is realize their ir destiny, namely, , salvation! ! 


of 1104 By Ss. and Lewis W 


Jones, Burorp H. Junker, Ext S. Maris and Preston Vauien. Consultants: 
_ Edwin R. Embree and W. Lloyd Warner. ery ome Hill: The University of North 


The purpose of the book is suggested by Edwin R. mids at the close of the Preface: “We 
_ know that this material will be of great value in the planning of educational programs. We hope — 


ee, it may also be serviceable to scholars and statesmen in many other types of planning for the 
2 of the American South. ” Tables of statistical data, arranged alphabetically by States 


and counties, occupy about two-thirds of the pages. Each county is classified according to the 
; dominant crop produced, then follow brief figures on population, education, literacy, econom-— 
“gy and lynchings! One chapter exhibits correlations between some of the factors included in 
an the county tables: “The proportion of a county’s population which is Negro is, for example, 
correlated with the type of crop raised, with the per capita expenditures for Negro education, 
and with the system of A list of references, fly S Southern bulletins 


Challenges to outh. ARNOLD. Evanston: 
Co. » 1940. ‘Pp. 1+696 $1. Bo. 


A lively senior hi 


Wo orld Federation. Oscar New York: B ‘Barnes 3 1939. 

in English. French translation by Pierre Ga ault, PP xi+118 in French, 

: An earnest little book which asserts that ie peace is conceivable because “permanent: 

2 peace” "has been achieved in the internal affairs of G Great Britain, France, Germany, and Italy. 


ES 


Although : slender in this volume stands up tall and keen among the wash of Marxist 


Stuff coming off the presses. Not by a Marxist scholar, but rather a scholar of Marx, it manages ot eige 
_ to convey a real sense of the very concrete issues and problems of Marx as intellectual and as © * ny na! 5 
journalist. It covers the period from the first quiet school-boy essays and lyric poems through — Ve 
4 the dissertation on Greek thought, the first ideological imputations and political essay: 
= attack on Proudhon. Mr. Adams has filled his title up to the brim: he has detected, and 


Karl Marx in His Earlier Writings. By H. P. ‘Apams. New York: Macmillan Com- =a a i i 
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handle of relief during that particularly significant in social work, 1923 


But the collected is of little practical value now. 


fulfillment of personality. . An extensive summary of the comer: 
ically with marriage and feanlly relations, fails to become much more than that in the absence 
d of an interpretative theoretical frame and a conception of personality which are at all adequate, " 
: Kori instance, the fact that neither the name nor t the central | concepts of G. H. Mead appear i in 


sg The special collections i in the Hoover Library « offer a 2 wealth of material for the wey psy- 


ja guide to the materials a1 available, both as to ty pe ‘and quantity. In some ways the index 
will be nak more valuable than the body of the book, since the former provides a guide i 


_ the material on particular —_ while the latter is organized largely mae the b basis o of the — 


Recreational Research. By G. M. Guoss. Published by the author. University, 
Louisiana State University, 1940. Pp. 63. $1.00. 


This study might with gr greater “accuracy be captioned | “An Annotated Bibliography of 
a Recreational Research.” Within 40 pages Gloss comments upon 305 recreational studies. It 
makes heavy going for the reader. The author is a member of the faculty of the School of 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation of Louisiana State University. 
J The discussion falls under eight main heads: history and recent trends; general sociological — 
effects; youth and leisure; recreation and education; public recreation; economic effects; pro- 

_ fessional aspects; personal health and recreation. In addition to the main title entries there is a 7 
Recreational Research is a useful collection of material for the person working in this field. | 

Fa One noteworthy feature is the listing of a large number of i aamnnaien M.A. theses completed - 
in various American universities, 


Saciole ogy. (Rev. ed.) By Emory New York: The Co., 


This va volume repr represents the seventh edition the author’s general text. 
the past the treatment centers attention on the social group. Unfortunately this concept is 
- _ loosely defined. The work is further handicapped by adherence to the verbal magic of instinc- 
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